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to our pages, we reintroduce him to our newer readers, 
After a brilliant and stormy political career in New York, 
he made an investigation of police conditions abroad and 
in America which gave him material for his first two books. 
Later he was chairman of the commission in charge of 
Training Camp Activities and civilian aide of General 
Pershing in France. After the World War he was for a 
time under secretary general of the League of Nations. 

ANNE W. Armstrong, who writes in this issue of “Bab- 
bitt’s big brother,” lives in Emmett, Tennessee. Her inti- 
mate knowledge of “Business Bourbons” was gained dur- 
ing her experience as a business executive with the National 
City Company on Wall Street and the Eastman Kodak 
Company in Rochester—and since as a business consultant 
on special problems. She was the first woman to lecture 
before the Harvard School of Business Administration and 
before the Tuck School of Business at Dartmouth. 

In the October, 1926, VirGin1A QUARTERLY Dr. HENRY 
Prarr Farcuiip in “Battling Impulses” discussed the 
deeper significances of immigration. In this number he 
approaches the prohibition question in a similar spirit. We 
regret that some of our subscribers who parted company 
with us because of the unfavorable attitude toward prohibi- 
tion of some of our writers will miss the opportunity of get- 
ting a Fairchild for a Franklin. (See Fabian Franklin’s 
“The Spirit of Liberty,” October, 1927.) 

SEAN O’Fao.Arn was born in Cork, and took degrees 
at the National there. Though at present living in Boston, 
he is gathering material for a life of William Butler Yeats. 
Mr. O’F aor is the author of several published stories 
of unusual beauty, and is the young friend of George Wil- 
liam Russell, the Irish poet, statesman, and editor, the fa- 
mous “AE,” who is now visiting the United States. His 
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From a humble 
Tailor Shop 
the 
White House 


ANDREW 
JOHNSON 


PLEBIAN AND PATRIOT 


BY 
ROBERT W. WINSTON 


No President of the United 
States has been more misunder- 
stood by the American people or 
more misjudged by the historians. 
Andrew Johnson rose_ through 
sheer will power, combined with 
native intelligence, to be a mem- 
ber of congress, governor of his 
adopted state of Tennessee, and 
seventeenth President of the United 
States. Lincoln chose him as 
funning mate in the fiery elec- 
tion campaign of 1864, and placed 
the highest confidence in him 


throughout the period of the Civil 
War. 


The road from the humble tail- 

or shop at Greenville, Tennessee, 
to the governor’s mansion at 
Nashville, and then to the White 
House at Washington, was a long 
one, marked by many a conflict. 
Judge Winston enables us to see 
Johnson at work in the tailor 
shop, contending in the debating 
society, and matching wits with 
Tennessee politicians on the plat- 
form. He reveals to us the human 
side of Johnson, his hopes and dis- 
appointments, his successes and 
failures, 


A wealth of unusual and rare 
illustrations give additional value 
to the book. $5.00 


ONE PARK AVE. 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 


EMPIRE 
TO COMMONWEALTH 


THIRTY YEARS OF BRITISH 
IMPERIAL HISTORY 


BY WALTER PHELPS HALL, Princeton University 


In his incisive analysis of the several parts of the Em- 
pire, the author makes clear the radical prejudices, eco- 
nomic interests, and social dynamics which in recent times 
have changed the British Empire into a Commonwealth of 
Nations. Scholarly independence and a trenchant style 
mark this study as one of the few books in modern history 
that will appeal to the intelligent layman. $4.50 


NEW GOVERNMENTS 
OF EASTERN EUROPE 


BY MALBONE W. GRAHAM, JR. 
University of California at Los Angeles 


“After having studied the book I am happy to say that 
it fills a real gap in our political literature. The reader 
can grasp from it much solid and reliable information. 
Generally speaking, I would say that I do not know any 
other book in which the complicated Eastern European 
situation is depicted with such astuteness and vigor.”— 
Oscar Jaszi, Oberlin College $5.00 


POEMS 
OF JAMES THOMSON 
y” 


Selea@ed and Edited with an Introduction by 
GORDON HALL GEROULD 


No one has heretofore taken the trouble to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff in the two volumes of verse by 
James Thomson (“B. V.’’) or to point out that “he was 
a man of varied accomplishment as well as of varying 
mood.” Professor Gerould has now performed this task 
most successfully, and his introduction will do much to 
interpret Thomson to readers of today. $2.50 


NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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delicate essay on James Joyce’s use of words, in this num- 
ber, appears shorn of much artistic use of erudition through 
the VireintA QuaRTERLY’S embargo on footnotes to articles, 

The two most absorbingly interesting countries of Europe 
today are certainly Russia and Italy. Last October we 
printed Maurice Hindus’ “Russia’s Awakened Peasants,” 
In this issue travellers in Russia and Italy relate experiences 
that show how the human life of each country goes interest- 
ingly on under the changed conditions. 

Russia is for most of us a closed book of travel; but 
ERNESTINE Evans put more human understanding into her 
trip “South to the Caucasus” than most people could supply 
for themselves, because she knows her way about. As cor- 
respondent for the London Chronicle, the New York Tri- 
bune and the Chicago Inter-Ocean, she became an experi- 
enced observer. She has also been one of the editors of the 
Christian Science Monitor and has written for Asia, The 
Century, Creative Art, The Nation, The New Republic and 
other periodicals. She is now literary advisor for the new 
publishing firm of Coward-McCann, New York. 

The poetry of this issue is by writers already familiar to 
our readers. JoHN Drinkwater, the English writer, is 
so well-known as the author of the plays on Abraham Lin- 
coln and Robert E. Lee that his distinction as a poet is 
sometimes forgotten. LAwrENcE Ler, native of Alabama, 
is now an editor in New York. His poetry first became 
known through the pages of the ViramintA QuARTERLY. 

He would be a poet, of course, who would write “The 
Picture Biography of Francis Thompson,” and EK. L. 
Prrerson has whispered the confession into the editor’s ear 
that one of his sonnets is in the recent number of “Poetry.” 
His own modest biography, when he was asked for one for 
The Green-Room—usually by the way The Green-Room 
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= New Crowell Rookn = 


THE ESSAY 


By R. D. O’Leary (University of Kan- 


sas.) 


A study of the essay as a literary type; 
characterized by unusual penetration and 


rare charm of style. 


FEDERAL AID 


By Austin F. Macdon- 
ald (University of 
Pennsylvania). 


A study of the 
American Subsidy 


System. $2.75 
+ 
AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTS 


By Thomas F. Moran 
(Purdue Univer- 
sity). 


The individualities 
and contributions to 
progress of our presi- 
dents with chapters on, 
“Why Great Men are 
not Chosen” and “The 
Ethics of the Presi- 
dential Campaign.” 
With portraits. $2.50 


SELF EXPRESSION THROUGH 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


By Allen Crafton (University of Kansas). 


$1.75 speaking, etc. 


Crowell’s Dictionary 
of 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


And Handbook of American Usage 


By MAURICE H. WESEEN 
University of Kansas 

HIS invaluable book 

contains a list of stum- 
bling blocks in English 
Grammar and usage, those 
daily difficulties that we all 
meet with in our efforts to 
use the mother tongue. It 
is a usable compendium of 
grammatical and rhetorical 
terms and rules, of words 
frequently misused, and of 
common errors. It should 
prove helpful to students 
in any English course. 700 


pages. 
Cloth, $4.50 
Thumb indexed, $5.00 


A study of conversation, voice, pronun- 
ciation, acting, story telling, extempore 


$1.75 


INTRODUCTION 
TO AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

By Walter W. Jen- 

nings (University 

of Kentucky). 
Takes up different 
phases of industry by 
subjects rather than, 
by periods. 100 charts 
and 4 maps. $3.00 


+ 


HISTORY OF 
MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 

By Horatio W. Dres- 

ser, Ph.D. 


Introduces the stu- 
dent and general 
reader to leading ten- 
dencies and systems of 
modern thought. $3.00 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL 
AS IT WAS 


By Warren Burton 


A very human, entertaining record of 
New England school-days in the early 
part of the last century. Illustrated 

$1.50 


ELEMENTS OF RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
By Newell L. Sims (University of Kan- 
sas.) 
A comprehensive treatment of the prob- 
lems confronting the farmer and his com- 
munity. A cross section of rural life. 


Tllustrated. $3.75 


Write for Catalogue 


a) THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO 
| 393 Fourth Avenue NewYork. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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ferrets out its own facts—read:—‘If it means anything to 
you, I’m twenty-six years old, awkward, and skinny.” The 
letter came from a smoky town in Pennsylvania. 

Too many secrets are known to the Green-Room about 
the author of “Little Yellow Dog” to admit of any being 
told here. F. Srrrncrettow Barr has been a Rhodes 
Scholar, a sojourner in various parts of Europe, and a pro- 
fessor of history. Also he has written for a rather wide 
variety of publications and is managing editor of the Vir- 
GINIA QuaRTERLY. Perhaps the pertinent thing about him 
in view of the little fable is that he has auburn hair. 

“Night on La Verna” is “true in every detail’”—we have 
the word of honor of its author who says “If it reads as fic- 
tion, I am undone!” Certainly there are touches that hint 
at symbolism but that may be explained by the author’s ad- 
ding that he has tried “to include only those details which 
have some significance.” Wiut~1AM Force Sreap is an 
American who lives in England where recently he has re- 
ceived an appointment at Worcester College, Oxford. His 
several volumes have all been published in England. His 
recent book of verse, “Festival in Tuscany” (London: 
Cobden-Sanderson) follows a prose book “The Shadow of 
Mount Carmel.” 

The review of Percy MacKaye’s life of his father, Steele 
MacKaye, is by THomas H. Dickinson, of Connecticut. 
He is the author of many books on the drama including 
“Playwrights of the New American Theatre.” Arruur H. 
Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania has long been 
recognized as an authority on the history of the American 
stage. His “The History of the American Drama,” recently 
completed, is the standard work in its field. The review 
of “Messages” by Ramon Fernandez should be read in 
connection with JoHNn Hypr Presron’s study, in the Jan- 
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STRANGE INTERLUDE 


By EUGENE O’NEILL 


EFORE its production, Mr. George Jean Nathan wrote: 
“Eugene O'Neill has written the finest, the profoundest drama of his entire ca- 
reer, not surpassed by any Europe has given us in recent years and certainly by 


none in America.” 


Then the play was produced, to score the greatest triumph in the present mem- 


ory of the theater. 


The N. Y. World wrote: 
American play but the great American novel as_ well.” 


“He has not only written a great 


The Evening Post: “A 


great play. Not just the best play of the year, or a perfect piece of theater, but 


simply a great play. 


After covering itself with such glory the American Thea- 


ter can say ‘Stop, look and listen’ to the whole wide world.” 
So great was the advance interest, that the limited edition was oversubscribed 
The regular edition went into the largest printing of a 


play in American publishing history. 


long before publication. 


$2.50 


THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON 


By THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY 
N collaboration with Ernest Benn of London, with whom we published that 


other important biography, 


publishing the authorized life of Lord Curzon. 
Lord Curzon was one of the most important and picturesque figures of the last 


fifty years. 


THE LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL, we are 


His early stormy but highly successful political career; his pictur- 


esque Viceroyship of India; his latter years in which he was noted for his scientific 
and artistic interests as well as for the closing episodes of a great life in politics, 
form three stages in a life that belongs securely to history. 


It is fortunate that the Earl of Ronaldshay has prepared the biography. 


He 


has played a large and intimate part in the events described and he ranks high 


among contemporary English writers. 


the set. 


3 vols. 


Vol. two—June, Vol. three—September. 


BOOJUM 

By Charles Wertenbaker. 

HARLES  Werten- 

baker is a graduate 
of The University of 
Virginia. It is rumored 
that the college is the 
background of his story. 
It is an exhilarating story 
of youth in our time. 
Free of self-conscious- 
ness, it captures the ac- 
tual, living spirit in a 
fine, full, swift-paced 
story. $2.00 


ARMANCE 
By Stendhal. 

HE latest volume in 
4the first translation 
m English of the com- 
plete works of Stend- 

The translation is 
by C. K. Scott-Mon- 
crieff. $2.50 


LET FREEDOM RING 
By Arthur Garfield Hays. 

R. HAYS has been active in 

many famous cases, among them 
The Scopes Trial, The Sweet case 
in Detroit involving Negro seg- 
regation, The Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
etc. From this rich experience he 
has been able to make a vital an- 
alysis of the state of freedom in 
America today—to write in one 
summary both the professional view 
of the man of laws and the human 
view of the man interested in pre- 
serving political and social liberty 
and economic opportunity in Amer- 
ica. Illustrated. $2.50 


MY LIFE 
By Isadora Duncan. 
“Bec among the few great 
classics of autobiography. Places 
her with the superwomen, who make 
us humbly proud to be the sons and 
lovers of the sex.” John Macy, 
New Leader. 4th large edition. 
Octavo. Illustrated. $5.0 


GOOD BOOKS 
Boni & Liveright 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 


Profusely illustrated. $15.00 for 
Subscriptions taken and delivery made as follows: 


Vol. one—March, 


DAISY AND 
DAPHNE 
By Rose Macaulay. 
N this new novel 
Rose Macaulay returns 
to the mood of Told by 
an Idiot and Danger- 
ous Ages, her master- 
pieces. It is the story 
of two sisters, daugh- 
ters of the same father 
but of different moth- 
ers, one lower in the 
social scale, and how 
that fact affects their 
lives in class-conscious 
England. $2.50 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 
61 W. 48th St., New York 
Please send me your com- 
plete Good Books catalog for 
Spring 1928. 
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uary issue, of Carl Spitteler and Paul Valéry. Grorgg 
Hersert CLARKE of Queen’s University, Canada, is himself 
a poet and the editor of “Selected Poems of Shelley.” 
ArtHur THEoporE Fincu of Essex, England, is editor 
of “The Pottery and Glass Record.” James C. Barprn has 
been for a long time a student of the Maya civilization. 
Henry M. Wrisron is a student of international affairs 
and President of Lawrence College, Wisconsin. Epwarp 
WAGENKNECHT is on the faculty of the University of Wash- 
ington. Agnes Roruery is author of several novels and a 
journalist of long experience. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 


Advisory Editors 

Epwin A. ALDERMAN Carrot, M. Sparrow 

Joun Catvin METCALF Bruce WILLIAMS 

THE VIRGINIA QuaRTERLY REviEW is published at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THe Epitor of THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
the Editors do not assume responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors of signed articles. 


All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to 


F. StRINGFELLOW Barr, Managing Editor 


PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
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TIME AND WESTERN 
MAN 


“Here, 
thinking.” —Humbert Wolfe. 


radiant with life, is first-rate 
$5.00 
Edward Thompson 

THESE MEN, THY FRIENDS 


A fine war novel dealing with the Brit- 
ish Mesopotamian campaign. $2.50 


Louis Untermeyer 
BURNING BUSH 


A new volume by one of the foremost 
American poets.—With a frontispiece 
by Rockwell Kent. $2.00 


Sidney Dark 
FIVE DEANS 


Studies of five famous English deans, 
showing the relation of each to the 
movements and reactions of his time: 
Colet in the 16th century, Donne in the 
2 17th, Swift in the 18th, Stanley in the 


19th, Dr. Inge in the ‘20th. $3.00 


Thomas F. Millard 


CHINA: Where it is today— 
and why ! 

Mr. Millard has had 30 years of per- 
sonal contact with the Far East. $2.75 


Henri Massis 


DEFENCE OF THE WEST 


Preface by G. K. Chesterton. A pas- 
Sionate indictment of the current Eu- 
ropean philosophies, of Bolshevist S00 


ries and popular Oriental cults. 
Elie Halevy 

A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE (1830-1841) 


The third volume of this remarkable 
history. $6.00 


a 


POETRY 


UGITIVES is a collection which 

represents the best of a small 
but important group of southern 
poets. For four years this group 
centered their activities in a mag- 
azine, The Fugitive, which pro- 
voked national attention. Its mem- 
bers—Donald Davidson, W. Y. EI- 
liott, James Frank, Laura Riding 
Gottschalk, Stanley Johnson, Merrill 
Moore, John ‘Crowe Ransom, Alec 
Brock Stevenson, Allen Tate, Rob- 
ert Penn Warrenn, and Jesse Wills 
—have all achieved distinction in 
their own right; this volume not 
only looks back to the early work 
of the contributors but also con- 
tains some hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial. $2.50 


FUGITIVES 
A VOLUME OF 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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PETER QUINCE BEHIND THE 
COUNTER 


“If we offend, it is with our good will’”—Peter Quince 


O MANY people have been telling me what they 
Sis of Ludwig’s “Bismarck” (Little Brown. $3.75) 

that I have not had much time left to read—especially 
in fiction. I have been lucky in what I have read. No realis- 
tic novel of recent years has given me the gloomy pleasure 
that Julien Green’s “Avarice House” (Harper. $2.50) 
did. Through the murky obscurities of a poor knowledge 
of French, I had glimpsed some of its power before I read 
it in the English translation. With careful stroke upon 
stroke, like the brush-work of a master-painter, Green se- 
cures his effects with insistent patience. Sordid and pitiful 
as the human elements are from which the story is made, 
the exquisite finish of the work produced upon me the lift 
of the heart which only beauty can do. Something is to be 
said for the catholicity of taste which welcomes in one sea- 
son “Avarice House” and Thornton Wilder’s superb “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey” (A. & C. Boni. $2.50). Here, 
I believe, really is a book that deserves the rash adjectives 
that have been used in praising it. It has none of the hurry- 
ing interest of the cheaply popular story. It is rather 
something to linger over and to come back to: a story, yes; 
but the story is only the stem for a very beautiful flower. 
It is a lovely book, a rich book, full of tender things, ironic 
and human things. The novelists recently have begun to 
contest ground with the poets. They are breaking through 
new tangles of romanticism to find a Sleeping Beauty. 
Murray Sheehan, whose astonishing “Half Gods” (Dut- 
ton. $2.50) was reviewed in THe VirGiIn1aA QUARTERLY 
some months ago, has completed the division of the Garden 
into three parts, the other two of which James Branch 
Cabell and John Erskine inhabit—see “Something About 
Eve” (McBride. $2.50) and “Adam and Eve” (Bobbs- 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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From the Spring List of Longmans, Green and Co. 


A Novel Continuing The 
Three Musketeers 


THE YEARS 
BETWEEN 


By Paul Feval and 
M. Lassez 


Admirers of Dumas have 
for years speculated on 
what happened in the pe- 
riod between “The Three 
Musketeers” and its suc- 
cessor “Twenty Years 
After.” In this novel the 
authors continue the ad- 
yentures not only of 
D’Artagnan and his as- 
sociates but of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. Two vol- 
umes, boxed. $5.00 


THE LETTERS 
OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 
Second Series 


A selection from Her 
Majesty's Correspondence 
and Journal, Vol. III, 
1879-1885. Edited by 
George Earle Buckle. 
With Illustrations. $9.00 


THE 

GOBBLER 

OF GOD 
By Percy MacKaye 
A narrative poem of the 
Kentucky mountains. A 
striking piece of work 
which will be the first 
of a series of five books 
by Mr. MacKaye pre- 
senting five aspects of 
Appalachian lore. $1.50 


HUGO WAST 


BLACK 


VALLEY 


The Royal Spanish Academy 
Prize Novel 


By HUGO WAST 


Hugo Wast is the most 
popular novelist of South 
America and has won sey- 
eral important prizes for 
his work; but heretofore his 
books have not been avail- 
able to American readers. 
“Black Valley” is a novel 
of the Argentine hills and 
people, vivid in setting, rich 
in dramatic situations. 
The story of Gracian Palma 
and the two girls who si- 
lently battle for his love, is 
as colorful, as startling, as 
entertaining, as the best 
novels of Ibanez. 

$2.50 


A Great Novel of the 
Russian Revolution 


THE LAND 
OF THE 
CHILDREN 


By Sergey Gussiev 
Orenburgsky 


Translated by Nina 
Nikolaevna Selivanova 


This is the prose epic of 
Russia in the years be- 
tween 1915 and 1920. It 
is Tolstoyan in its range 
and sympathy, in episode 
intense and dramatic. 440 
pages. 50 


THE MIRROR 
OF YOUTH 


By Marian Van 
Rensselaer King 


An anthology stressing 
great poems that have 
“put a spirit of youth in 
everything.” Ready in 
April. 400 pages. 
About $2.00 


SEVEN- 
TEENTH 
CENTURY 
LYRICS 


Edited by Norman 
Ault 


Besides the more famil- 
iar Elizabethan lyrics, 
this anthology contains 
many poems of great 
beauty never reprinted 
since the XVIIth Cen- 
tury. 536 pages. $3.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Merrill. $2.50). “Eden” (Dutton. $2.00) is Mr. Shee- 
han’s new book. It is the life story of Cain. The fable is 
lovingly fashioned. Its plea for pagan joy in life and 
beauty grows so naturally out of its own simple loveliness 
of design that it is no more insistent than the truth which 
underlies an old Greek myth. Robert Nathan’s “The 
Woodcutter’s House” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00) has a glint 
of the same quality, with its little green god and the talks 
of horses and dogs and mice that are interwoven with the 
human story. If these stories make us think sometimes of 
James Stephens and Walter de la Mare, it is not because— 
whatever their kinship in art—they are imitative. Nathan’s 
fresh clean beauty of style is his own and quite one with 
the poetic story which it gives expression to. What a 
strange difference in the novels that are today dividing 
current favor! Fairy tales of poetic beauty like those just 
discussed, romantic poems like Donne Byrne’s “Crusade” 
(Little, Brown. $2.00), phantasies like Elinor Wylie’s 
“Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard” (Knopf. $2.50; just an- 
nounced) and books of sheer fierce strength like “The Ugly 
Duchess” of Lion Feuchtwanger (Viking. $2.50) whose 
“Power” ($2.50) is still selling steadily. And yet quiet 
books of realistically treated life hold their own on the pub- 
lishers’ lists. There is Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “Tron and 
Smoke” (Dutton. $2.50), which if not so powerful as 
“Joanna Godden,” nor so full of beauty as parts of “The 
George and the Crown,” is well among its author’s best 
novels: and Sheila Kaye-Smith is definitely among the bet- 
ter British novelists. It is an entertaining story and its 
people live; as the people of so many novels do not. Viola 
Meynell’s “A Girl Adoring” (Dutton. $2.50), a love 
story, quiet save for the passions of its heroes, is recalling 
to some minds that poem that Francis Thompson wrote to 
the baby Viola, whose parents had meant so much to him. 
And Hugh Walpole adds “Wintersmoon” (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.00) to his studies of the English aristocracy ;— 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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in the tradition of “The Duchess of Wrexe.” “Stuffed Pea- 
cocks” (Knopf. $2.00) isn’t a novel—nor even “pure fic- 
tion,” but I mention it here. Emily Clark is sophisticated 
and clever and her book is delicious to read—though the 
withers of anyone might smart in anticipatory pain at the 
thought of her satiric barbs turned his way. A delightful 
essay on Richmond introduces a group of character sketches 
which are sharp but certainly amusing. Would you like to 
buy a masterpiece (or at least two slivers of a masterpiece) 
for fifty cents and hold it till it becomes a costly first edition? 
Then try John Galsworthy’s “Two Forsyte Interludes” 
(Scribners. $.50). When the second volume of “The 
Forsyte Saga” is printed, these with “The White Mon- 
key,” “The Silver Spoon” and the unpublished “Swan 
Song” will no doubt complete the Forsyte chronicles. 
From the spring lists here are some of the novels that 
Peter Quince awaits with curiosity: William McFee’s “Pil- 


General Pickett’s War 


ISOLDIER THE SOUTH 


They cried to him “we’ll 
follow you, Marse 
George, we'll follow 
you”, and he led them 
forward to. death and 
immortality. 


These letters reveal in 
startling fashion the ro- 
mantic story of this 
fearless gentleman and 
gallant soldier. $2.50. 


Edited By 
Arthur C. Inman 


Letters to His Wife 


The Training of an American 


This is the story of It is indispensable to 
Page’s early career as HOUGHTON portrait 


editor, publisher and of one of the most re- 
educator, skillfully il- MIFFLIN markable men of recent 
lustrated by his letters. COMPANY times. Illustrated. $5.00. 
The Earlier Life & Let- 2 Park St. By 


ters of Walter H. Page | BOSTON, MASS. Burton J. Hendrick 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Reviews of 
THE UGLY DUCHESS 


Overwhelming 
“Another triumph. The masterly fash- 
ion in which the crowded life of the 
— is depicted, is overwhelming. 

¢ story is a worthy successor to its 
author's carlier masterpiece.” 
—London Daily Herald 


Unforgettable 
**Its power is undiminished and its amaz- 
ingly original central figure, Margarete, 
Countess of Tyrol, is unforgettable.” 
—Herbert Gorman in The Herald Tribune 


Even Better 
**Perhaps even better than Power. Onc is 
tempted to shout. But no wonder. Here 
is Waverly matured—a Score who can 
do more than tell a story, who can 
create life and make glamour plausible.”’ 
—Walter Yust in The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger 
Exciting 

“In the life of the ugly duchess is writ- 
ten the life of all women who are ugly 


and who understand beauty. Exciting 
and beautiful.""—Time 


Permanent 
“Lf the novel Power was the herald of an 
importance force in the world’s litera- 
ture, The Ugly Duchess is proof of its 
permanence.""—New York American 


Even Stronger 

“The sense of power is even stronger 
than in the earlier book. Feuchtwanger 
has looked the Middle Ages in the face 
. .- A thronged, inexorable and ob- 
sessing canvas that takes imagination 
for its willing captive.” 

—London Observer 


Masterpiece 
““A masterpiece . .. a great novel.” 
—New York World 


Everyone who has read ~~ 


in “The Ugly Duchess.”” Those who have 
read neither have still to discover two 
of the greatest novels of the day. 


Obe 
aly Duchess 


by LION FEUCHTWANGER 


H® courtiers mocked her, her people distrusted 
her, her lovers sought her only for self-ad- 
vancement. Ugliness was the tragedy of Margaret 

of Tyrol, whom ‘‘God had deprived of feminine 
charm so that she might sink all the woman in 
the ruler."" Against the gorgeous tapestry of 
medieval history Feuchtwanger has told the rich 
and absorbing story of her full and tragic life. 
Third Large Printing. 2. 


Power 


(Published in England as JEW SUSS} 
by LION FEUCHTW ANGER 

Weve: dramatic story of one of the most amazing 
characters in history will ‘take a permanent 
lace in the literature of the world,’’ according to 
i Macy. Arnold Bennett, Frank Swinnerton, 
Rebecca West, E. F. Benson, Rafael Sabatini are 
among the thousands who pay tribute to this 
novel. Eighth Large Printing. $2.50 


BOTH NOVELS TRANSLATED BY WILLA AND EDWIN MUIR 
THE VIKING PRESS 
30 Irving Place + + New York City 


“Power” is finding a worthy successor 


Reviews of PO 
Leading 
**Leads all novels in British 


has washed away every othem 
the year.’’—Frank Swinnerim 


Remarkable 


“This book is remarkable, fala 
for vigorous minds . . . 
enthrals, and 
It enlarges the field of k 
— Arnold Bennett in The 


Stirring 

“I feel more profoundly 
excited, more drunk withdd 
I have fele after finishing 
other book in half a domnya 


Magnificent 


**A magnificent synthesisob 
and philosophy—for it isa 
concept which underlies, wi 
apparcat, this tremendoust 
a book for all of us.” 


Gripping 
**Feuchrwanger has writtenag 
tale. One's senses are stirred 


Literature 


Seldom Equals 


an enormous canvas Fe 
has painted a picture of Ge 
eighteenth century Wiirts 

minuteness of detail, ph 
sociological and psychology 
equalled in any 
is a story conceived and ™ 

level rarely reached.” 


Brilliant 
“Absolutely brilliane, filled 


and excellent writing and, 


tremendously exciting." 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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IF MAJORITIES ARE WRONG? 
By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


tion” in our meaning of the word. His world was 
a static world, untroubled by thoughts of perpetual 
change. The England which he and his contemporaries 
had received from their fathers was good enough for them, 
and their concern was to preserve it, not to improve or en- 
large it. Decade had followed decade with but little varia- 
tion in economic and social life, and the homilies of Dr. 
Johnson at the Mitre Tavern in Fleet Street were based 
on the complacent philosophy that the world would remain 
what he and his fathers had always known it to be. “Sir,” 
he said to Boswell, “let fanciful men do what they will, de- 
pend upon it, you cannot disturb the system of life.” 
But Dr. Johnson had scarcely been buried in his grave 
in Westminster Abbey when his stationary world began 
to crumble, and in less than three generations everything 


1) R. SAMUEL JOHNSON never heard of “evolu- 
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that he regarded as permanent and essential in the social 
order had been wiped out so completely that were he to re- 
turn to us today he would be as lost and bewildered as 
would William the Conqueror or Queen Elizabeth. In- 
stead of a rural, agricultural, individualist society, he would 
find a society that is urban, industrialized, and regimented. 
Instead of an era that was classical in its tastes and static 
in its ideas of progress, he would find one that is scientific 
and mobile. Instead of a civilization of canals and stage 
coaches and individual economic self-dependence, in which 
every farm was all but sufficient to itself, he would find a 
civilization of airplanes and automobiles and a world-wide 
economic interdependence, with minute and elaborate di- 
vision of labor. Dr. Johnson’s intimate talks at the Mitre 
Tavern, could we listen to them today, would be both in- 
telligible and interesting; our ideas and our books and the 
lives we lead would be largely meaningless to Dr. Johnson. 


I 


It was an event that occurred in 1776, while Dr. John- 
son was monopolizing the conversation at Mrs. Thrale’s 
dinner parties, that undermined the foundations of his 
world. In that year a man by the name of Wilkinson in- 
vented a cylinder that made Watt’s new steam engine 
really work. Probably Dr. Johnson never heard of Wil- 
kinson, but the invention of that cylinder changed the 
course of history and the destiny of men. The Age of 
Machinery stood beckoning on the threshold, and the hu- 
man race, with eyes wide open, walked into a revolution 
whose termination we cannot foresee and whose conse- 
quences we do not know how to measure. 

For beginning with Watt’s steam engine we have pressed 
feverishly from one invention to another, harnessing new 
forces to ever new mechanical appliances. In the first 
eagerness of our pursuit we did not know that we were fol- 
lowing a one-way path along which there could be no re- 
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treat. Only within more recent years, as the machine pro- 
cess has fastened itself on every detail of our lives, have we 
sensed the difficulties into which we have so unwittingly 
wandered. We know now that we are not completely the 
masters of the machines which we have created. Their 
pulsations we can control, but their consequences control 
us. They have risen like living things to dominate our en- 
tire civilization. They. have called into being hundreds of 
millions of people who otherwise would not have been born. 
For these hundreds of millions they are the sole means of 
existence. Stop the machines and half the people in the 
world would perish in a week. 

Modern industry. has become a mechanical circle: we 
create machinery in order to increase production, only to 
find that increased production involves the necessity of cre- 
ating more machinery. We produce in order that we may 
consume—and discover that we must consume in order that 
we may produce. In other words, the machine process has 
become both the means and the object of life. We are 
trapped by our own inventions. Our machinery seems al- 
most to be endowed with a soul—a vindictive life within it- 
self: we must tend it or it will turn and rend us. The 
penalty of neglect is death. 

It is this inescapable necessity of keeping the machines 
going that constitutes the great problem of modern econo- 
mic life. Idle machines mean starvation to the millions of 
people whom they have brought into the world; active ma- 
chines mean a surplus of goods beyond the immediate ca- 
pacity of the race to consume. To this dilemma but one 
answer has been found: we have kept the machines going, 
and we have done it by whipping up the demand for their 
products, by stimulating new desires, by creating new 
wants. Our problem has become not how to make things 
but how to dispose of them; not how to produce goods but 
how to produce customers; not how to develop output but 
how to intensify consumption. Consumption must con- 
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stantly keep ahead of production; the appetite for more 
things of every kind must be, constantly stimulated. One 
desire must be used to breed another, and these new wants 
in turn must be fed and nourished so that other new wants 
may be born. As the editor of a New York newspaper 
recently remarked, the citizen’s first importance to his coun- 
try is no longer that of citizen but that of consumer. Thrift, 
which our fathers prized as one of the marks of wisdom, has 
become a virtue of doubtful social and economic value. If 
we would survive we must buy. Says Garet Garrett: “To 
consume more and more progressively—to be able to say in 
the evening : ‘I have consumed more today than I consumed 
yesterday’ —this now is a duty the individual owes to in- 
dustrial society.” 

Out of this solution of the dilemma with which the ma- 
chine has confronted us have come all the phenomena of 
modern business: the pursuit of the buyer; the new science 
of advertising, the revolutionary methods in salesmanship, 
involving the creation not only of new ways of wanting 
but of new habits of comfort and luxury; the cheapening 
of goods by mass production and distribution; the exten- 
sion of credit systems; the development of new markets; 
the exploitation of backward races in an attempt to whet 
new appetites; and, finally, the struggle of rival imperial- 
isms for new territories in which to sell. 

By this necessity of disposing of the surplus product of 
the machine the life of our age is shaped and dominated. 
It motivates our political thinking and is the chief factor 
in controlling our social institutions. It gives rise to what 
is fast becoming the outstanding characteristic of our time 
—the standardization of life, the stereotyping of possessions 
and environment in terms of fixed molds. For if people 
are to be made to want what they have not wanted before, 
if sales are to be stimulated, goods must be cheap in price, 
and cheapness cannot be had without quantity production. 
The greater the quantity, the lower the cost. But quantity 
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production makes no allowance for variation. The machine 
must be adjusted to turn out units that are exactly alike. 
The Ford machines in Detroit and elsewhere stamp out 
over 2,000,000 automobiles a year, more than 6,000 a day, 
but within their types there is no difference between them. 
A single watch factory in the United States produces 
1,260,000 watches annually, and they are always the same. 
One shoe manufacturer in New England turns out 4,000,- 
000 pairs every year, that vary only by sizes. Cloth that 
comes from a given loom must be of one width, one color, 
and one texture; to vary these factors would add to the 
cost and thus discourage sales. Quantity production is 
necessary to keep the machine going, and the price of quan- 
tity production is the standardization of the product. 

Toward this goal of standardization modern industrial 
methods are driving with determination. Standardization 
has indeed become one of the chief bulwarks of our eco- 
nomic life. It has been carried into every branch of indus- 
try. In the interests of economy we have standardized the 
sizes of bricks and blackboards and blankets. We have 
standardized the types and sizes of beds and mattresses and 
hotel chinaware. We have standardized bolts and nuts 
and milk bottles and bed-springs. The Department of 
Commerce is engaged in an effort to hasten the pace and 
widen the approach toward standardization, and commis- 
sions and committees, specially formed for that purpose, 
are now at work. Standardization is in the air. It even 
extends to standardized divorce laws and _ standardized 
building and plumbing codes. 

How far this standardization has gone in altering the age- 
old habits and environment of mankind a moment’s reflec- 
tion will show. Indeed it has world-wide implications. It 
touches human life everywhere. One sees with a feeling of 
dismay English caps adorning the heads of Chinese through- 
out their vast country. One sees them wearing European 
shoes and smoking European cigarettes. What has hap- 
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pened is that by artificial stimulation the Chinese have been 
made to want something, the lack of which they have 
not previously felt. In order to keep the wheels 
moving in European factories, these new desires have been 
arbitrarily created. Similarly oriental civilization is rapidly 
taking to European clothing—so that we may look forward 
to seeing at least the masculine world arrayed in costumes 
which may possess a limited utilitarian value, but little else. 
So, too, the nations of the world are using the same break- 
fast foods, the same shaving soaps and the same agricultural 
machinery. One hears the same music ground out from the 
same records by the same type of victrola in New York, 
Johannesburg, Calcutta, or Tahiti. Douglas Fairbanks, 
Charlie Chaplin and the whole host of lesser notables are to 
be seen from Greenland to the south tip of New Zealand. 
If bathroom fixtures, ice cream sodas, and elevators repre- 
sent an American contribution to the cultural life of man- 
kind, then we can honestly say that our influence is span- 
ning the world. No matter into what remote region he 
may travel, an American can scarcely get away from his 
own civilization. Even in out of the way villages where 
the language is unfamiliar, it follows him like a spectre, 
screaming of sewing machines, typewriters, collars, canned 
soups, cosmetics, and the products of five-and-ten-cent 
stores. 

All around the world the habits and possessions of men 
are shaking down to fixed, common levels. In a country 
like the United States the process is even more pronounced. 
From east to west we eat the same kinds of food, wear the 
same styles of clothes, and live in the same types of houses 
or apartments. A hotel menu in San Francisco is exactly 
like a hotel menu in New York, just as the suburbs of 
Portland, Oregon, look like the suburbs of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and the furniture and household utensils in New 
Orleans are identical to the furniture and household uten- 
sils in Minneapolis. The material side of life in America 
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is fast developing a sameness, a uniformity, a monotony 
without parallel in history over so wide a geographical area. 
Quantity production, advertising and the new methods of 
communication and transportation which modern machin- 
ery has created are breaking down the differences which 
hitherto have made of civilization a garment of many colors. 


Il 


But it is not alone on the material side of life that stand- 
ardization is developing. Out of this environmental uni- 
formity is coming a spiritual and intellectual uniformity of 
far greater significance. Common physical surroundings 
and possessions seem invariably to foster common mental 
reactions. There is something about the mass production 
and distribution of goods that suggests the mass produc- 
tion and distribution of ideas. If standardization works in 
one field, why is it not applicable in another? If men have 
the same types of automobiles and food and furniture, why 
should they not have the same beliefs? If it promotes effi- 
ciency for men to dress alike and act alike, why does it not 
promote efficiency for men to think alike? 

Whether or not there is a deliberate, conscious analogy 
between these two fields, certainly the same machine proc- 
esses that have been employed in the one can be and are 
being employed in the other. The condition of our press 
furnishes an excellent illustration. The telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the wireless, the expensive up-keep of high-power ma- 
chinery, the necessities of quantity production, are revolu- 
tionizing the business of disseminating news. As one travels 
from east to west across the continent, picking up the local 
newspapers at the various stations where he stops, one 
realizes how far the processes of standardization have gone 
in enforcing a uniformity of taste and thought—the same 
comic strips, the same political cartoons, the same advice to 
the lovelorn, the same success hints, the same sermons, the 
same pictures, inspirational messages, recipes, health-talks, 
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and feature stories. More than all this froth, there are the 
same identically-worded news items, syndicated from the 
same central point. Similarly there are syndicated editorials 
on a great variety of topics so that the whole country can 
hear the same thunder of applause or condemnation. If 
the papers are Republican in point of view, a common edi- 
torial emanating from Washington extols the virtues of 
the administration. If the papers are Democratic in _per- 
suasion, an editorial coming from the same city views with 
alarm the degenerate trend of events. From New York 
to San Francisco one cannot escape from syndicated opin- 
ion. On all sides there is the pressure for standardized 
thinking. 

It is not only through the press, but through inventions 
like the radio that this development is being accentuated. 
Audiences of five and ten million people listening to the 
same voice are now almost daily phenomena. One station 
is linked with another and the political, social, or moral ideas 
of one man travel with the speed of lightning from ocean 
to ocean, impressing their force with all the persuasive au- 
thority of the spoken word. And this single invention is 
merely in its infancy. The entire world will soon be linked 
together, so that the voices and opinions of men will search 
out the remote hiding places of the earth. 

What is happening is that our machines—our power 
presses, our radios, our telephones, our telegraphs—are cre- 
ating a mental propinquity from which the individual can 
scarcely escape. They are refining the technique of gre- 
gariousness. Solitude, physical and intellectual, has become 
a difficult achievement. Whether a man lives in a fishing 
village on the coast of Maine, or on a Nebraska farm, or 
on a ranch in the Sierra Nevadas, he lives in a crowd, 
preyed upon by the power of mass suggestion conveyed 
to him by the newspaper, the radio, the telephone, and 
other mechanical devices. For these instruments can re- 
create the psychology of crowds: they stimulate the collec- 
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tive consciousness; they speak with the authority of num- 
bers; they shake down to a common level of intelligence; they 
over-ride the critical judgment of the individual: they en- 
courage group-passion and hallucination. Through me- 
chanical invention the vices of the crowd are being sown in 
wide fields. Intensified propinquity is accentuating and re- 
inforcing the instincts of the herd. 

This is the crux of the difficulty. As one of its curious 
consequences, the coming of machinery has clothed the opin- 
ions of the pack with a new authority. Man’s natural 
instinct for uniformity, his distaste for intellectual individ- 
uality and independence, his habitual intolerance of vari- 
ations from normal standards in the realm of habits and 
ideas, have taken on fresh sanctity as the machine process 
has knit together the members of the herd in a new unity. 
Consequently, conventional opinion tends to become more 
difficult to resist, and individual opinion more difficult to 
assert, as the development of science makes the collective 
judgments of the herd easier of ascertainment and expres- 
sion. The step from mass production to mass thinking is, 
perhaps, shorter than we imagine. 

Undoubtedly this development is accelerated by the ne- 
cessities of the modern industrial state. As society grows 
more organic, more urban, under pressure of the machine, 
the processes of government acquire more importance. 
Because the individuals in the state are linked together in 
the production of goods, and the life of each depends upon 
the life of all, administration, regimentation and organiza- 
tion take on an importance which they did not have in the 
pioneer or agricultural society. Consequently, in the ma- 
chine age individual self-assertion is subordinated to collec- 
tive action, and individual ideas and ideals give way to the 
ideas and ideals of the group. Whipped up by the com- 
munity’s instinct of self-preservation, mass opinion tends 
to over-ride its minorities and crush out the voices of those 
who cry in the wilderness. 
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One has only to watch the trend of our national life to 
appreciate the significance of this situation. Lynch law in 
the moral sense seems to be making a tremendous growth. 
Probably the war gave impetus to this development, for a 
nation in arms cannot tolerate the independent opinion of 
its minorities. War requires a regimentation of the public 
mind into a flat uniformity of thought and feeling. From 
the moment that hostilities are declared, truth for its own 
sake is at a discount, and the concentrated massing of pub- 
lic opinion behind certain elemental ideas is as essential to 
success as ammunition and battleships. This involves the 
wholesale planting of selected news and opinion by a com- 
mon method. It implies a public mind that is suggestible, 
receptive, uncritical and unresisting. Here in the United 
States we are still too near 1917 to forget the methods, fair 
and foul, by which, in the hour of crisis, the fighting in- 
stincts were aroused and the nation was welded into a single 
instrument of vengeance. As Trotter says: “Man is sub- 
ject to the passions of the pack in his mob violence and to 
the passions of the herd in his panics.” 

Following the exhibition of mass emotion which the war 
presented, we have witnessed such phenomena as the or- 
ganization and spread of the Ku Klux Klan, with its doe- 
trine of mass hatred of Catholics, Jews, and negroes. We 
have seen the attempt to prohibit the teaching of evolution 
over wide areas and to enforce by law the acceptance of a 
biological principle to which an uneducated majority could 
subscribe—apparently on the theory that the ascertainment 
of truth is merely a matter of adding up voters. We have 
seen the weapons of the law used to impose particular stand- 
ards of morality, to enforce particular codes of private 
conduct, to make the personal habits of the majority the per- 
sonal habits also of the minority—in other words to stand- 
ardize by threat of penalty the ideas and preferences of 
an entire nation. We have seen the passion for uniformity 
express itself in vast Americanization schemes whose avowed 
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purpose has been the creation of a homogeneous mental 
type, citizens whose ideas about government, property and 
the industrial process will conform to a standard acceptable 
to the majority. We have seen the authorities of industrial 
towns crushing peaceful strikes by the brutal use of police 
and sheriffs, invoking “public safety” as a justification for 
the denial of such elemental rights as assembly. and free 
speech, gaining the support of the courts in their attempt 
to over-ride minority opinion and make the world safe for 
industry. We have wearily followed the long procession 
of special days and special weeks set aside for mass contem- 
plation and reverence, such as “Constitution Day,” “Patriot- 
ism Day,” “Flag Day,” “For God and Country Day”— 
days in which (to quote from a pamphlet of instruction 
sent to school teachers) we “implant in the mind of every 
child the superiority of our government over all others and 
the sanctity of the principles and forms of government as 
originally planned by. our forefathers.” We have seen the 
scarehead pamphleteering of professional patriotic societies 
and the repressive tactics of various boards of education, 
colleges and universities in their attempts to censor opin- 
ion and make the ideas of everybody measure up in Pro- 
crustean fashion to the standards to which the mass sub- 
scribes. “There seem to be some among us,” said a recent 
spokesman of a so-called patriotic organization, “who are 
not satisfied with what the American people do and think. 
America is no place for knockers; and if these malcontents 
do not like our ideas and our ways of doing things, let them 
get out. The overwhelming majority of the American 
people is satisfied and that is enough.” 

Truly, majorities are in the saddle, and, as Walter Lipp- 
mann says, “the rule of the majority is the rule of force. 
For while nobody can seriously maintain that the greatest 
number must have the greatest wisdom or the greatest vir- 
tue, there is no denying that under modern social conditions 
they are likely to have the most power.” 
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III 


We in this generation, therefore, face questions of great 
moment. They relate to the kind of world our children will 
inherit. How can we maintain the freedom of expression 
and initiative of the individual when the machine process 
is accentuating the old herd instinct for solidarity? How 
in the complex inter-relations of our industrial civilization 
can we find room for the individual conscience? How far 
is it possible to combine the uniformity and large-scale opera- 
tion which industrialism demands with the diversity, orig- 
inality, and spontaneity which are the supreme contributions 
of the individual to society? Or, as Bertrand Russell 
phrases it, is it possible to have machinery in industry with- 
out having a mechanistic outlook in our thoughts and men- 
tal habits? Does the mass distribution of goods inevitably 
mean the mass distribution of ideas? 

Let us say at once that we do not know how to answer 
these questions. The reconciliation of the group with the 
individual, of government with liberty, has always defied so- 
lution. Mankind has always stoned its prophets, and from 
Socrates through Servetus to the present time runs the long 
line of those who testify to the indestructible inheritance of 
intolerance. But these troublesome questions press with 
peculiar insistence in our generation, for the machine proc- 
ess which has accentuated the pack instinct for solidarity 
is reinforced by the enthusiasm of democracy for levelling 
human expression and imposing the measures of mediocrity. 
Democracy is “the apotheosis of the commonplace,” the 
glorification of “the divine average.” Its proud boast is 
that it makes all people equal and all life uniform. Too 
often, in Rodo’s words, it is “an organized hunting party 
against everything that shows aptitude or daring wing to 
fly.” Our generation, therefore, in attempting to find 
place for the individual conscience, is under double attack. 
All the forces of our time are driving toward standardiza- 
tion. 
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But although we can give no complete answer to the 
questions which face us, we can at least reassure ourselves 
as to the validity of the life lived from within, not forced 
into conformity to an external mechanism. We can re- 
affirm our faith in the principle that the state, the com- 
munity, the family, and all other social institutions are 
merely a means to an end, and the end is the individual. We 
can repudiate, for ourselves at least, the Hegelian fallacy 
which has formed the basis of so large a part of our think- 
ing in this generation: the belief “that the state, or the 
community as a whole, is capable of some different kind 
of good from that which exists in individuals, and that this 
collective good is somehow higher than that which is real- 
ized in individuals.” There is no social good apart from 
individual good. ‘There is no such thing as collective hap- 
piness except as it comprises the happiness of individuals. 
We need a new definition of individualism in the inter- 
woven complexities of our modern society. No one, of 
course, would subscribe to the laissez faire individualism 
of the nineteenth century with its emphasis upon acquisitive 
rights. Its day is gone, although its unhappy influence 
still persists. But the other extreme by which, in our think- 
ing at least, we substitute a collective entity for the indi- 
vidual as an end to be served, is equally untenable. Some- 
where in our scheme of things—indeed at the very core of 
it—we must find place for the self-expression and spon- 
taneity of persons. Somewhere we must lay the same em- 
phasis upon the spiritual freedom of the individual in his 
pursuit of what he believes to be good, regardless of the 
opinion of the mass, that was laid by Buddha and Lao-tsze 
and Jesus of Nazareth. 

But the majority. What about the majority? We need 
to be frank about this matter of majorities. Not only is it 
impossible to make virtue and wisdom dependent on fifty- 
one per cent of any collection of men, but the unintelligent 
mouthing of this old superstition serves to incite majorities 
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against minorities in fields where the collective judgment 
has no business to go. For knowledge, for truth, for a 
valid line between right and wrong, for an appreciation of 
spiritual values, one does not consult the greatest number. 
The coarse thumb and finger of mass opinion cannot shape 
to any given pattern the conscience and intellectual integ- 
rity of a man. “No man,” says George W. Martin, in a 
recent, notable essay, “surrenders his whole being to the 
state. . . . The state is for him sovereign only when 
his conscience is not stirred against its performance. What- 
ever, therefore, concerns the conscience of man, whatever 
brings its activity into operation, must, for the state, be 
sacred ground. As for the state itself, even where the op- 
position is small, it is probable that more is gained by the 
possession of that energy of character which is willing to 
offer challenge than by destroying i . **id Lord Acton: 
“The great question is to discover, *nvt wuat governments 
prescribe, but what they ought to prescribe; for no pre- 
scription is valid against the conscience of mankind.” 
There is real truth in Herbert Spencer’s observation that 
majorities are generally wrong. Certainly human history 
is one long record of the scornful overturn of standards 
which the majority in the preceding generation had fought 
and died for. It was the majority that stood behind the 
Spanish Inquisition. It was the majority that supported 
the burning of witches. It was the majority in America 
that upheld in election after election the institution of 
slavery and passed laws to suppress those who criticized it. 
It was the majority that rallied behind our unjust war on 
Mexico in 1846. It was the majority that prohibited the 
teaching of evolution in Tennessee. It was the majority 
on both sides that wallowed in blood from 1914 to 1918. It 
is perhaps the majority in the United States that is today 
opposing our entry into the League of Nations. Yes, ma- 
jorities are generally wrong. On all questions involving 
moral or ethical considerations they are pretty sure to be 
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wrong. A people should be judged, said Emerson, not by 
its majorities, but by its minorities. 

And as a matter of fact it is always the minorities that 
hold the key of progress. The still small voice speaking 
through the conscience of a man, bidding him choose oblo- 
quy and ostracism rather than conform, is, now and always, 
the hope of the race. It gave us Wycliffe and Huss and 
Savonarola and William Wallace and Bruno and Hugh 
Latimer and a whole host of heroes and prophets who chal- 
lenged the mass judgments of their generations. What a 
glorious record it is and how it relieves the drab and com- 
placent pages of history! We see Socrates, on trial for his 
life, saying to his jury: “Athenians, either acquit me or do 
not acquit me; but be sure that I shall not alter my way of 
life, no not if I have to die for it many times. . . . For 
no evil can happer”’ ~ good man in life or in death.” We 
see Woodrow W «son, not as the brilliant leader of a nation 
in arms, but as a grim, stricken man, leaning on a cane, 
saying to a group on his doorstep: “I have no anxiety for 
the League of Nations. It will take care of itself. My 
only anxiety is for the people of this country.” Spirits like 
these give dignity and worth and glory to human life. In 
the light of their high courage, Emerson’s words take on a 
fresh significance: ‘“Whoso would be a man must be a 
non-conformist.” 

Certainly a little more of this spirit of non-conformity 
would constitute a healthy admixture in American life. It 
would be a tonic to tone up the sluggish body politic. And 
it is sorely needed. For science has armed majorities with 
instruments of persuasion and coercion far more effective 
than any which they have previously wielded, and the in- 
dividual must seek protection against the new usurpations 
of society. More completely than in the days of his grand- 
fathers is he swallowed up in the collective mechanism; 
More menacing are the encroachments of the mass upon 
his inner freedom; more determined is the effort to estab- 
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lish the comfortable standard of the commonplace, and iron 
the intelligence, the emotions and the will of everybody into 
a perfect smoothness. We need to teach this new genera- 
tion that “nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of their 
own minds.” We need to say with Thomas Jefferson: “] 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against 
every. form of tyranny over the mind of man.” We need 
to breed a scepticism of intellectual authority, a distaste 
for unruffled unanimities, a toleration of differences. 

But this is dangerous talk, some will say; these are wild 
and whirling words; this is the gospel of radicalism. On 
the contrary, it is thorough-going conservatism in the best 
sense of the term. For the enemies of society are not those 
who promote the processes of freedom, but those who try 
to block them. The danger to any civilization, or any liv- 
ing thing whatever, does not lie in progress, but in stagna- 
tion, not in growth but in dry-rot, not in change but in the 
lack of change. The peril is that under pressure of in- 
trenched and satisfied majorities we shall cling to the shell 
of our social and economic institutions too long after they 
have been outgrown, adhere to the husk and form of ideas 
too long after they are dead. For it is always to the out- 
ward symbol rather than to the inner principle that mass 
loyalty attaches itself, and the mob-mind is quick to resent 
and if possible repress the lone voices that would call us 
back to reality. But these lone voices are the true conser- 
vatives. Their aim is not to destroy, but to preserve, not 
to kill the roots of the social order, but to prune the dead 
branches that sap its life. 

But our timid friends will not be satisfied. Change 
means unrest, they will say. Certainly it does. It is the 
business of man to be restless. It is the salvation of man 
that he is willing to “agitate” and “rock the boat.” It is 
the glory of man that he is never satisfied, never content, 
prone to seek adventure in uncharted seas. 

We come, then, to an inevitable conclusion: in the realm 
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of ideas standardization means death. Society cannot af- 
ford to stamp out variations from type; they are the bio- 
logical steps by which the race advances. It is by the uni- 
queness, the differentiation, of a St. Francis, a Goethe, or 
a Darwin that we have any civilization at all. No society 
can be healthy which does not contain strong ingredients 
of non-conformity. No mass opinion has any claim to va- 
lidity which is not continually. challenged by the critical 
judgment of the individual. 

In 1813, eighteen workmen died on the gallows at York, 
England, on the charge of destroying machinery. They 
had resented the coming of the new civilization, they had 
feared the extension of its power, and they had struck out 
blindly to destroy it. It was a pathetic, foolish act. It was 
like trying to stop a glacier with a fire-cracker. Remorse- 
lessly and irresistibly the machine age has ploughed its way 
across the life of man. Today we are in the complete grip 
of its gigantic force. Some of its consequences we know 
to be appalling; some seem to be good. In the midst of the 
revolution we can scarcely tell the good from the evil, so 
great is the upheaval. But we know this: that if as an inci- 


dent of the machine process the opinion of the individual 


becomes more hampered in expression, and diversity and 
spontaneity. are checked, then there are no compensatory 
advantages that can out-weigh the disaster. Then, indeed, 
are we headed for spiritual bankruptcy. For man does not 
live by bread alone. The things that make life worth pre- 
serving are not created by mechanism nor are they born of 
organization, however efficient. They come only from the 
freedom of the human soul. 
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BUSINESS BOURBONS 
By ANNE W. ARMSTRONG 


I 


os O well-born man,” remarked the cultivated elderly 
N gentleman, a stockholder who had just issued, 
rather puzzled, from his first session with the 
president of one of our great corporations, “was ever so 
jealous of his dignity as all that!” 

Whether the surmise of an obscure origin was correct in 
this case or not, not a few of our business leaders assume 
imperious views primarily, no doubt, for the reason that 
they never feel quite sure of themselves in the exalted places 
to which their acquisitive or other special aptitudes have 
brought them. The most formidable business man of my 
acquaintance, one whose subordinates must fairly crawl 
into and back out of his presence, started life in a shanty 
beside a New England railroad track and began his busi- 
ness career by rubbing down livery horses. We find, how- 
ever, too many examples of unbridled arrogance, to say 
nothing of downright ruffianism when their business ways 
or opinions are called into question, among representatives 
of our great business families—some of them now in the 
second or third, even fourth generation—men who have 
enjoyed social consideration from birth, to be able to attrib- 
ute this type of behavior wholly, or even very largely, to 
any secret sense of social inferiority. 

Is it not, rather, that our great men of business and 
finance are under too small compulsion to be pleasing to 
make much progress in this very special art? Contrast the 
implacable joyless glance—that “‘steel” face, hall-mark of 
American business success all over the world — the in- 
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domitable bearing of our typical business Bourbon—not 
of Babbitt, mind you, but of Babbitt’s big brother—with the 
kindly cheerful looks, the unpretentious demeanor of the 
kings of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, England, Belgium, 
Italy, of the late Czar, even of the king of Spain. Stripped 
of his regalia, separated from his entourage, almost any of 
the latter might pass for an amiable professor. The only 
royal monarch of our own day who bears, or bore, any re- 
semblance in physiognomy, not to mention psychology, to 
our business kings, is the one crumpled in the twilight of 
Doorn. 

Progress in pretty manners on the part of our business 
Bourbons has, without doubt, been retarded for the reason, 
among others, that for the last decade or so at least they 
have not been subjected to the curative effects of laughter 
at their assumptions. Time was, even in this country, that 
a certain stigma attached to fortunes made in trade. Our 
“leading”’ families were descended from professional men 
or land owners. I recall a dowager in the Southern city 
where I grew up remarking in amused scorn of a local mag- 
nate, inclined to strut, “And, my dear, he made his money 
in—crackers!”’ Today a man may make his money in roach 
exterminator, so long as he makes enough of. it, without any 
gaiety at his expense, whatever his behavior. Babbitt, to 
be sure, has been laughed at till he has begun to laugh at 
himself. By the same token his reform is assured and a 
reaction has set in in his favor. But baiting a simple noisy 
fellow whose worst fault is crudeness was, after all, about 
as rare sport, from the standpoint of risk, as shooting into 
a prairie-dog village. To attack the sacred citadels of big 
business, poke fun at the less attractive tendencies in those 
master business builders who pull the strings to which Bab- 
bitt is attached, is a vastly different affair. A man whose 
income approximates a million, or even a hundred thou- 
sand, in an age of unparalleled money worship, can not, to 
start with, be touched by ridicule. He is above and beyond 
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all criticism save of the most guarded, highly qualified, and 
urbane variety. The average man feels to-day that it is 
safer to laugh at God than at a fellow mortal who wields 
financial power. 

It is not only the average man, however, that holds the 
new gods in the same superstitious awe as did his father the 
old. All classes prostrate themselves. We lack, of course, 
in this country, a Dean Inge. We have no man wearing 
the livery of Christ who has ever come out quite so boldly 
on the side of the money barons as the Dean in England’s 
late crisis, when he defended them with blasting strokes 
against those “incorrigible sentimentalists” (the Dean’s 
words) who were laboring, as they. have been laboring for 
generations, that England’s children may wear ribbons in 
their hair and pretty frocks, instead of being turned into 
prematurely-aged beasts of burden. We have no such 
learned and able theologian to defend the doctrine of privi- 
lege, none who can scold his fellow parsons with such telling 
fury, should they presume to suggest the application of 
Christian principles to an industrial problem when it 
merges into a national problem. But this is not to deny 
thxt we have, in America, highly talented ecclesiastics, men 
who are able to juggle the teachings of the lowly Galilean 
into complete conformity with the most monstrous greed 
of powerful parishioners. We have those bishops, so ac- 
ceptable to Bourbon households—at the farthest possible 
remove from Gantrys—socially finished products, impos- 
ing men who head the dinner talk with sonorous and de- 
vastating comments on pink socialists and pacifists, who can 
prop a host with comforting texts tossed off as casually as 
a cocktail. . . . “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly” 
more abundant life for Bourbons already oozing with 
abundance. And we have—a national speciality, indeed— 
those jovial divines to be found, as business requires, on the 
payrolls of our large corporations, who thunder through 
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megaphones their “talks to workmen” that, liberally spiced 
with profanity, are counted on to allay discontent and aid 
production. A priest or a cardinal, a clergyman, a rabbi, 
has from time to time fought in the face of mockery and 
derision for justice in the field of American industry. The 
Federal Council of Churches took its notable stand in the 
matter of steel. But taking it all in all, our religious lead- 
ers have been, as one of them lately admitted, “discreetly 
mute.” 

Nor have our colleges and universities lagged far behind 
in helping to maintain the business Bourbons in constant 
good odor with themselves. I do not allude to the feverish 
rivalry among our universities to confer LL. D.’s on busi- 
ness kings, but to their feverish anxiety to rid themselves 
of any faculty member whose teaching is suspected of be- 
ing subversive of sound business doctrine. Not a univer- 
sity, not a little jerk-water college in the land, but has had 
a sight of the big business stick. Sanctioned speculation 
on the perfectability, no less than the perfection, of the ex- 
isting order, and courses on business ethics; or a big endow- 
ment. They can take their choice. And they’ve taken it. 
Hardly a Bourbon of any real business importance but has 
a suave and serviceable university president numbered 
among his chief henchmen and hangers-on. Is it singular, 
really, that our business dictators have come to take them- 
selves so seriously, to look upon their business opinions as 
inviolable, their business conduct as sanctified? 

They have apologists, moreover, in every field. Most of 
our business Bourbons are not men of ready words. The 


_ fact does them no discredit. Their gifts are in other lines, 


as their training has been. But what need have they, in any 
event, of personal utterance, when they have at their com- 
mand biographers to paint them as blameless as Saint 
Francis of Assisi; disarming and plausible defenders at 
every point; scathing critics of “idealists,” “humanitarians,” 
“uplifters,”—of “meddlers” in general with Bourbon poli- 
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cies; shrill voices to proclaim that whoever examines criti- 
cally the dicta of our business overlords is “half-baked”; 
when there are organs—their number is legion—to instruct 
the plain people, as well as to preserve our business Bour- 
bons in their quaint Bourbon conceit, that only the best 
business minds are capable of understanding business or 
of directing, indeed, the destinies of the nation? Weekly, 
daily, it is broadcast into millions of American homes that 
the big men in America are the business men, and that all 
other men may consider themselves by comparison more or 
less well-meaning failures. “Big Business knows best”— 
this is the pap, sweetened and flavored to slip down easily, 
on which we are all, consciously or unconsciously, being 
nourished, as certainly as were the German masses on 
militaristic provender for decades prior to the Great War. 
As a man feeds— 

And the last to protest will be our erstwhile liberals. 
Under the specious plea of “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” our American liberals—all but a handful—have 
lain down on their job. Judging from the evidence, and 
speaking in the vernacular, they were unable to stand the 
gaff. However successfully religious appeal may have 
been employed to further American business ends, the fact 
remains that the worst blight a man may have upon him in 
this country at the present time, as for several years past, 
is to be known, especially among his business associates, as 
a bona-fide idealist. From Maine to the Gulf, East, West 
—the whole United States has been innoculated with the 
doctrine that business must not be mixed with idealism. 
Even our still half-bucolic Southern business centres have 
had their shot of this powerful and insidious serum. Not 
long ago, on a business trip, I called at the chamber of com- 
merce in one of our small Southern towns. On leaving, 
the secretary, a grave old-fashioned man, not wanting me, 
apparently, to think them behind the times, gave me this 
bit of gratuitous information, “We’re not interested in 
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‘welfare, ‘betterment’—that sort of thing. This chamber 
promotes only cold-blooded, hard-boiled business proposi- 
tions.” He pronounced cold-blooded and hard-boiled with 
naive unction. Such an emphasis, indeed such a speech, 
twenty, or even ten years ago, coming from a Southerner 
of obviously gentle antecedents, would have been unthink- 
able. 

So long ago as Roosevelt’s day, however, the word “idea- 
list” connoted something so distasteful to this business na- 
tion, that, to take some of the curse off of it, Roosevelt in- 
vented the term “practical idealist,” applying it to himself 
and to others frankly concerned with the common weal. 
Since Roosevelt, the word has made immense progress in 
gathering to itself odious significations. To-day, it is in 
such utter disrepute that even the prefix “practical” will 
not gain it respect in the best business circles. Our busi- 
ness Bourbons, to speak plainly, wear the charge of being 
cold-blooded, with all its implications of ruthlessness and 
greed, as a badge of honor. They display it more proudly 
than French patriots their ubiquitous little buttons and 
ribbons. It is, in fact, the highest decoration big business 
bestows on its loyal adherents, the supreme citation. 


II 


This is far from asserting, however, that our business 
Bourbons have no standards. I remember hearing a great 
corporation leader arraign a prominent man in public life 
because, he «asserted, the man in question was not honest. 
No one would charge, I suppose, that traction and textile 
kings are any less honest, man for man, than green grocers 
and butchers. It is, none the less, a trifle piquant, in time 
of unprecedented corporate rapacity. and corporate evasion 
of law, when a great corporation leader talks of honesty 
and honest men. And there is nothing of which he talks 
with apparently greater inner conviction. Dishonesty, as 
you listen, becomes the sin against the Holy Ghost. Yet 
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he may have just finished conferring with counsel “hired” 
(according to the now classic business example) to tell him 
“how to do” what he “wants to do.” Nor is he actually 
conscious, in all probability, of inconsistency, any more 
than is the matron who smuggles Paradise aigrettes and 
pearls into the port of New York, then self-righteously dis- 
charges a maid for pilfering. There is honesty and hon- 
esty. There are codes and codes. Your true Bourbon may 
be trusted in a thousand punctilious personal matters, if 
not always with the laws, the resources, and the future of 
his country. Furthermore, if he has grasped hotly with 
one hand, as often as not it is only to bestow nobly with the 
other. 

In any case, there is not the remotest chance that he will 
ever be called upon to contemplate his own inconsistency. 
Nobody—unless in a law-suit—ever seriously challenges a 
business Bourbon’s position on any vital issue. At most 
he is subjected to a little playful banter, as when ex-Speaker 
Tom Reed used to twit Judge Gary with, “How’s the ‘good 
trust’ this morning?” though seldom do liberties with our 
great business leaders go this far, and it is on record that 
the Judge, celebrated for his affability, was always very 
soker in the face of levity that touched big business funda- 
mentals. 

From the moment a man is perceived to be a power in 
the business world he is removed from reality. This is par- 
ticularly true if he has become fabulously rich and developed 
with the growth of his power more and more autocratic 
behavior. The president of an internationally known cor- 
poration was at variance with one of his high executives on 
an important business policy, and although the associate 
was an expert in the line involved, the president overrode 
the protests he offered. When the result was a loss, the 
president summoned his associate and asked with consider- 
able heat why he had not prevented any such ruinous policy 
being carried out. “Why, I did protest!” replied the as- 
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tonished executive. “Did you?” exclaimed the president, 
equally astonished, “I don’t remember it. Well, you ought 
to have protested more vigorously. You ought to have 
stood up on your hind legs and roared!” Few men will run 


the risk, however, of roaring at a business dictator. They. 


are more apt to coo as gently as any sucking dove when- 
ever they find themselves within his purlieus. In the cor- 
poration referred to, another executive confided to me, 
“For twenty years no one has told the president anything 
they thought might be unpleasing.” Men so set apart, so 
spared the jostling that ordinary mortals receive, can 
hardly fail of a distorted view of things. 

The drugged atmosphere which our business dictators 
breathe is the more serious in its effect for the reason that 
business life, in particular big business life, is, at best, nar- 
rowing. Professors, always suspects, from the business point 
of view, ure at present in high disrepute with the business 
world, some of their number having imputed less than su- 
pernal wisdom in one thing and another to big business 
leadership. They are charged by big business spokes- 
men with being utterly incompetent to pass judgment 
on such national, international, or purely business affairs 
as big business undertakes to direct, because of the pro- 
fessors’ “narrow” outlook, product of their “cloistered” 
life. The cloistered life is too pure a poetic fancy to 
cavil at, but when it comes to limitations in the professors’ 
outlook, it can hardly be overlooked that the orthodox 
big business point of view is conditioned as strictly by 
a social structure favorable to Bourbon interests as the 
cosmography of an inhabitant of Dayton, Tennessee, by. a 
literal interpretation of Genesis. 

As a case in point, a professional man of my acquaint- 
ance who had always been a social favorite returned a few 
months ago from a protracted stay in Europe. When he 
refused, in the light of his own knowledge of Italy, to join 
the business and social leaders of his native city in their 
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worship of Mussolini, his dinner invitations suddenly fell 
off to zero. Although this man is of Mayflower stock, he 
is now called un-American and has become as unpopular 
with his old associates as if he had defended Debs or praised 
Jane Addams. “It would be extremely amusing,” he said, 
in telling of the situation, “if it were not almost tragic that 
things have come, in this country, to such a pass!” 

Nor will the business Bourbons’ reading do much to 
broaden their horizon. Their taste may in some instances 
run to first editions or the classics, but in respect to contem- 
porary affairs, they rarely follow such sagacious counsel, if 
indeed it is ever proffered them, as Bradlaugh, the English 
radical, urged upon his political disciples, “Confine your 
reading to the organs of the opposition.” Who has ever 
seen “The Nation,” for example, or ““The New Statesman” 
in a business Bourbon’s office or home? Incidentally, I 
may mention a young man who was turned down for the 
job of under-secretary of a chamber of commerce, because 
he admitted, under an artful examination, that he read 
“The New Republic.” I have the Chamber’s word for the 
fact. The young man is still wondering why he failed to 
qualify. The business Bourbon himself, accustomed to 
having everyone in business jump at the crook of his fin- 
ger, and to equal servility in society, can not sit still for 
exasperation when he comes across, accidentally, some piece 
of writing that flouts his cherished Bourbon ideas. 

In society, the defect in his situation is, that he selects 
his associates. People of no importance have their social 
acquaintances to some extent thrust upon them and must 
often listen to opinions unflattering to their own. Our 
great men of business and finance, surrounded by those that 
echo and applaud every sentiment they express, may in- 
deed, in their years of greatest vigor, despise those natural- 
born flunkies that attach themselves to the rich and power- 
ful as barnacles to a ship’s bottom. They may see through 
the sycophants that fawn upon them for favors that men 
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with yachts and private cars, castles in Scotland, chateaux 
in France, can always bestow. But they become in time so 
accustomed to a chorus forever chanting their benefits and 
graces that they can not do without it. They become an- 
gsthetized to ordinary flattery, must have fresh and ever 
more adroit adorers. Personal friends of Mr. Carnegie 
have told me that while, in his prime, no man had greater 
contempt for time-servers, the most nauseating trucklers 
gained access to his age. Anyone who has studied at close 
range the type of men who dominate American business 
must feel that unless they can free themselves from their 
cramped situation, and are willing to invite—as they now 
very generally resist—contact with men of diverse views, 
they are almost hopelessly doomed to a more or less feudal 
perspective. 

Of course, if government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people has been given up as a fizzle in this coun- 
try, such an outlook on the part of our business leaders is 
entirely in order. One of our ex-ambassadors dismisses 
parliamentary government with a gesture. People are 
weary of it, he says. We are faced, in that event, with one 
of two alternatives—hereditary transmission of power, or 
adictatorship. Signs point rather strongly, it must be ad- 
mitted, to a dictatorship, not in some vaguely visioned fu- 
ture, but as a fait accompli. But there are still those among 
us who cling to the old idea of the sovereignty of the people. 
It was one of these, a woman and an octogenarian, always 
keenly interested in current affairs, who recently com- 
mented, “It is easy to understand how preachers and col- 
lege presidents have been disciplined by big business, and 
how the lesser business world has been whipped into line, 
but what do our business leaders’ wives think about all this? 
Surely they have not been rendered supine through any. un- 
holy fears!” 


III 
No class of women, it must be admitted, ever stood in 
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less awe of their husbands or were more prone to form in- 
dependent judgments. But is there any subject on which 
the alert, well-educated, otherwise well-informed American 
woman thinks less than she does on business? While it is 
increasingly difficult to generalize on American women, as 
they run less true to type than do American men, yet I may 
state without fear of contradiction that the average wife 
of the American business leader can no more interpret the 
business laws operating all around her, affecting every 
province of the national life, than she can translate the 
writings of ancient Yucatan. Here is a field in which her 
opinions, so far as she has any, are derived entirely from 
her husband. We become, for example, fully. conscious of 
the glorification of Mussolini by successful American busi- 
ness men through the reflex magnified image of the Duce 
that the wives of these men have made unto themselves. If 
her husband is a stand-pat, she is more so. If he is unsympa- 
thetic with the aspirations of labor, however understanding 
she may be in other directions, she condemns labor drastic- 
ally whenever opportunity. offers, or on the other hand, un- 
der pressure, repeats with increased fervor her husband's 
standardized Bourbon phrase in self-justification, “I have 
nothing against the workmen. It is their leaders—those 
fellows!” 

But if she believes that all labor leaders are rascals as 
certainly as that business overlords can do no wrong, she 
admits her ignorance of business as a whole and glories in 
her ignorance. It is the chivalrous American tradition 
that a successful business man’s wife must be protected 
from all knowledge of that sweating and sweated world in 
which he himself lives and moves and has his being. The 
infiltration of this idea into American family life has re- 
sulted in the American woman’s conviction that a husband 
who seeks, in time of stress, to have her understand his 
problems, is a selfish brute. “My husband never brings 
home his business, but of course I shouldn’t allow it!” is a 
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refrain, with slight variations, that we have all heard count- 
less times and that has led to the conjecture whether, if 
American husbands should think somewhat less about busi- 
ness, and American wives somewhat more, we might not 
have a generally improved state of affairs. 

It is not only that the wives of our business leaders are 
ignorant of business and admit that they are; they desire 
to remain so. A contemporary of my own, a college grad- 
uate whose husband is a man of large business interests, 
protested in my hearing the other day against the present 
practise of what she called the better magazines publishing 
articles relating to business. “Not that I read them,” she 
concluded, “the very word ‘business’ bores me to extinc- 
tion!” 

A still more significant comment was an indignant one 
J heard not long since from a wealthy, philanthropic, and 
influential American woman in regard to a personal ac- 
quaintance whose name was appearing on the front page 
of the daily press as the result of his having become involved 
in a national business scandal. “Of course I don’t believe 
Mr. X is guilty! Why, we know him—well! He’s the most 
charming man.” One of theirs—that settled the gentle- 
man’s innocence. 

It is altogether possible, with our sharp falling away in 
this country from the ideals of our founders and earlier 
leaders, that even those American mothers, once held up to 
ridicule for their simple lay, I didn’t raise my boy to be a 
soldier, will soon be practising one more in harmony with the 
new national ideals, I raised my boy to die for oil, if need 
be;—with rubber, lumber, or any commodity you choose, 
substituted as the national exigency may dictate. 

As for women in business, they have been there too short 
a time and have been thus far too fully occupied with per- 
sonal survival and progress to demonstrate whether big 
business is, or is not, a sphere susceptible to woman’s in- 
fluence in the finer sense. 
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A more immediate hope for any leavening of the Bour- 
bon spirit in business is from insurgents within the Bour- 
bon group. 

The business Bourbons’ children are far less easy to 
hoodwink than the business Bourbons’ wives. For one 
thing, Bourbon children are reading opposition literature, 
if their fathers and mothers are not. They. are simply lap- 
ping it up. I was struck with the sober talk of a young 
man in the Middle West, not over twenty-three, who re- 
cently came into a large fortune and succeeded to heavy 
business responsibilities. “I admired my grandfather” 
(the founder of the family fortune) “and had the highest 
respect for my father personally,” he said, “but I hope to 
God I'll never develop some of the business ideas they had!” 

The familiar story—often quoted as a horrible example 
of what the higher education may do to women—of the 
Vassar graduate who undertook to reorganize her father’s 
factories along humanitarian lines, may be apocryphal, but 
there is more than one indication that a new spirit is stir- 
ring in the more thoughtful of our rich American youth— 
not the old complacent idea of riches as a trust and a chance 
te play Lady or Lord Bountiful, but a persistent inner 
searching as to whether these grateful réles are not played, 
in the main, at too high a cost to somebody. 

Many of the younger representatives of big business, men 
in early middle life, are distinctly out of tune, as hardly 
needs pointing out, with the spirit that prevails in the higher 
business world. It is from these younger men that the 
suggestion — impious to their elders — has come, that 
the mental hygiene of our big business leaders needs look- 
ing into;—that here, in fact, is a behaviour problem with 
incalculably important bearings, industrial and social. But 
the real rulers of big business, speaking broadly, are men 
from fifty to seventy, and back of them is a ghostly but 
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powerful phalanx; for the hand of dead leadership is still 
heavy on American business. 

Perhaps all we should ask, at present, of our business 
Bourbons, considering their business inheritance and their 
circumscribed existence, is that they should be a little less 
insistent on the divine right of big business to be immune 
from criticism; that the voice of big business should be a 
little less sanctimonious when it talks of moral responsibil- 


- ity in connection with business manoeuvres; and that they 


should look a little less solemn. ‘Too often business Bour- 
bons’ visages lack that shining as of an inner sweetness and 
light, from which, nevertheless, we venture to hope they 
are not cut off. 
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THE DEEPER SIGNIFICANCE 
OF PROHIBITION 


By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


S NFORCE it or repeal it.” 
How familiarily the sentiment rings in our ears! 


And how unerringly. we jump to the conclusion that 
it is the liquor law to which it refers! 

A stranger to the United States, unfamiliar with the 
present situation and its background, would infer from all 
the clamor that among all our multitude of laws the prohi- 
bition law stood out unique for the failure or inadequacy 
of its enforcement. The truth is, on the contrary, that the 
uniqueness of the prohibition law lies in the fact that it is 
about the only important law that any one expects to be en- 
forced. At first glimpse this statement may seem fantastic 
—but let us see. 

Taw is one of the most ancient, as it is the most concrete 
and explicit, of social expedients. One of the earliest con- 
sequences of an emerging group consciousness was the se- 
lection of certain acts of the individual to be placed under 
that definite proscription of the community which is law. 
Tt was natural that the first of the acts so designated should 
be those involving the greatest social injury, and at the same 
time most likely to be committed; specifically, attacks upon 
life and upon property. From time immemorial, there- 
fore, all societies have had some form of laws against murder 
and against theft, and a considerable part of the energies 
of all states has been devoted to the enforcement of these 
laws. One might be justified in expecting, accordingly, 
that after uncounted centuries of effort in this direction the 
most modern and “civilized” states should have virtually 
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mastered this problem, and that certainly in the United 
States the laws against murder and theft would be almost 
perfectly enforced. What are the facts? 

That we have not succeeded in eliminating murder in the 
United States is a matter of all too common knowledge. 
It is perhaps not so generally known that our efforts in this 
direction are becoming steadily less successful. In 1882 
the homicide rate was about 3 per 100,000 of the general 
population. In 1900, according to the careful compilations 
of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, the rate in twenty-eight 
American cities, stood at 5.1 per 100,000. Since then it has 
increased steadily until in 1924 it reached 10.3 per 100,000, 
having more than doubled in a quarter of a century. 

Some consolation for this situation, possibly, might be 
found if we were improving our technique for dealing with 
those guilty of these crimes. Unfortunately just the re- 
verse is true. According to the figures of the Chicago Trib- 
une, in 1882 the number of executions amounted to 8.25 
per cent of the murders committed, in 1890 it was 2.37 per 
cent, and in 1899, 2.1 per cent. What the rate is at pres- 
ent, it is difficult to say, the Chicago Tribune apparently 
having discontinued its statistics, and official figures being 
notoriously lacking. 

The Homicide Bureau of the District Attorney’s office 
of New York in 1920 investigated six hundred and seventy- 
nine killings which were reported as possible homicides. 
The bureau presented evidence to Grand Juries in one hun- 
dred and thirty cases, and obtained seventy-eight indict- 
ments. The net result in convictions for first degree mur- 
der was just one. 

Strange that we hear no one crying out for the repeal of 
the law against murder! 

Our record in the matter of theft is similar, though not 
capable of quite such concise statement. 

In both these respects the showing of the United States 
is humiliating when compared with that of foreign coun- 
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tries. Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick in his “Crime in America 
and the Police,” has given us some illuminating contrasts, 
“London in 1916, with a population of seven millions and 
a quarter, had nine premeditated murders. Chicago, one- 
third the size of Loridon, in the same period had 105, 
nearly twelve times London’s total. In the year 1916, 
indeed — and it was not an exceptional year — Chicago 
with its 2,500,000 people had twenty more murders than 
the whole of England and Wales put together with their 
38,000,000 people. New York City in 1916 had exactly 
six times the number of homicides (murder and man- 
slaughter) that London had for the same year, and only 
ten less homicides than all of England and Wales. In 1917 
New York had six times more homicides than London and 
exceeded the total homicides of England and Wales by 56. 
In 1918 New York again had six times more homicides than 
London, and exceeded the total homicides of England and 
Wales by 67. This contrast cannot be attributed to the 
peculiar conditions in London induced by the war.” 

There is much more to the same effect, showing that 
these conditions are not peculiar to two or three cities, 
but are characteristic of American cities, and that the show- 
ing for theft is at least as bad as that for murder. The 
figures for robbery are startling. In 1915 New York City 
reported 838 robberies and assaults with intent to rob where 
London had 20, in 1916 New York had 886 and London 
19, in 1917 New York had 864 and London 388, and in 1918 
New York had 849 and London 63. 

Do these facts indicate an enforcement of the laws against 
murder and theft? If not, why is it that we see no organ- 
ized movement to repeal the whole basic criminal law of the 
country? 

The simple fact is that we do not expect the ordinary 
laws, the laws of long standing, to be enforced. Some laws 
are better enforced than those against murder and _ theft, 
such as the traffic regulations of our great cities, or the com- 
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pulsory education laws. Others are presumably less well 
enforced, as, perhaps, the speed laws goverring travel on 
the open highways or the laws against personal smuggling 
of goods. But no law is perfectly, and very few laws any 
where near perfectly, enforced. The steady stream of con- 
victs passing in and out of our jails and penitentiaries, the 
Jong succession of those found guilty who pay their fines. 
are living witness to this truth. And they represent onlv 
a fraction of the failures of law enforcement, for a large 
proportion of those who commit crimes—Garofalo says at 
least half—are never caught, and a large proportion of 
those who are caught are never convicted. 

It must be recognized that convictions for crimes, even 
though they reach one hundred per cent, do not represent 
law enforcement. Law exists for the purpose of coercing 
persons to perform certain acts and of restraining them 
from committing other acts. The effectiveness of the en- 
forcement of a given law is to be judged by the extent to 
which those who are impelled to neglect a required act, or 
to perform a forbidden act, are constrained to behave con- 
trary to their impulses. The attachment of penalties to 
laws implies in advance that infractions are expected to take 
place. The punishment of violators exists for essentially 
the same purpose as the law itself, that is, for its preventive 
or deterrent effect, to keep the forbidden act from being 
performed. There is no social utility in the punishment of 
wrong-doers merely for the sake of suffering. Unless a 
law with its penalties reduces in some measure the frequency 
of the proscribed behavior, even though convictions and 
punishments reach one hundred per cent, it were better that 
the law did not exist. If it does reduce proscribed be- 
havior, with or without convictions and punishments, it is 
to that extent justified, and may be considered to be, to that 
extent, enforced. 

It is clear, then, that the enforcement of a given law is to 
be measured not by the absolute number of violations or 
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convictions, nor by the relation of convictions to violations, 
but by the relation between the frequency with which the 
act would be committed without the law and the frequency 
with which it is actually committed under the law. Putting 
it in personal terms, it is a question of how many people 
who would indulge in certain behavior in the absence of the 
law are restrained from such behavior (and how often) be- 
cause of the law. 

Judged in this way, it is safe to say—all the safer because 
there is no possibility of proof one way or the other—that 
the prohibition statutes are at least as well enforced as the 
average of our laws, and much better enforced than the basic 
laws against murder and theft. The ratio between the num- 
ber of cases in which liquor is now bought and sold, and the 
number of cases in which it would be bought and sold with- 
out the prohibition laws, is much smaller than the ratio be- 
tween the actual number of murders and thefts, and _ the 
number that would be committed if there were no laws cov- 
ering those acts. 

These statements may seem sufficiently startling. Their 
justification is to be found in some further consideration of 
the origin, nature, and functions of criminal law. 

The chief objective of organized society, the primary rea- 
son for its existence, is the control of individual behavior. 
In a world of struggle the interests of individuals are al- 
ways running counter to each other. In numberless ways, 
the pursuit of unchecked, unmodified impulses by one indi- 
vidual inevitably results in injury, pain, or deprivation to 
one or more other individuals. Unless individuals can be 
induced to subordinate their conflicting personal interests 
to the greater common interests of social cooperation, or- 
ganized society can not function efficiently, can not, in fact, 
exist. 

In the effort to secure voluntary conformity to social 
norms society marshals all its resources, enlists all its insti 
tutions and sanctions. The family, the church, the school, 
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the press, and the state, however much they may differ in 
other objectives, are all united in the effort to induce 
people, consciously or unconsciously, deliberately or auto- 
matically, to forego or modify the pursuit of immediate 
personal impulses and desires in the ways, and to the ex- 
tent, required for the smooth functioning of the social mech- 
anism of whatever community they belong to. 

Every native instinct or impulse that can be directed to- 
ward the promotion of conformable behavior is utilized. 
But among them all, one stands out far exceeding all the 
others in its practical effectiveness. This is the desire for 
approbation, frequently in sociological parlance, for want 
of a better term, called “vanity.” The desire for approba- 
tion is universal among all normal human beings, and mani- 
fests itself in two aspects, the desire for self-approbation, 
and the desire for the approbation of the group. The two 
are often inextricably intertwined, particularly as the sec- 
ond is usually indispensable to the first. The first require- 
ment for a good opinion of one’s self is the conviction that 
one enjoys the good opinion of others. From the point of 
view of social control, therefore, it suffices to confine atten- 
tion to the desire for the approbation of the group. This 
approbation of the group inheres in what is usually refer- 
red to as public opinion and public sentiment. 

From the earliest dawn of self-consciousness upward, our 
conduct is governed, to an extent unbelievable until one 
evaluates it searchingly, by the desire for the good opinion 
of others. This is the force that determines what kind of 
clothes we shall wear, what games we shall play, how we 
shall decorate and adorn ourselves, how our meals shall be 
ordered, what topics we shall discuss and in what language, 
to say nothing of the more vital matters included in the 
moral code itself. The range of this force includes every- 
thing between the most rationally controlled volition and 
the primeval “instinct of the herd.” The most remarkable 
thing about it is that for most people, most of the time, it is 
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sufficient. The great majority of social units, the great bulk 
of the time, are held to the necessary degree of social con- 
formity by the force of vanity alone. 

In an ideal state of society, all social units all of the time 
would be controlled by vanity, supported and augmented 
by such other forces as produce willing conformity, like al- 
truistic love. This is much the most economical form of so- 
cial control. It requires no cumbersome and obtrusive ma- 
chinery. It is also much the most pleasant, especially be- 
cause it is so largely unconscious. But unfortunately it is 
never completely adequate. 

In every society there are always some people, a small mi- 
nority, who can never, even in the most ordinary exigencies 
of life, be effectively controlled through vanity and its allied 
forces. And there is a large majority, approximating total- 
ity, who in the more or less aggravating crises of life re- 
quire something more potent than vanity to hold them to 
strict conformity. Since these are just the persons and the 
situations from which the most grievous social injuries are 
likely to arise, it is imperative that society have at its com- 
mand some other resources to supplement the mild ones just 
discussed. 

Two such residuary resources are conspicuous in society's 
arsenal—fear and force. These are normally employed, in 
the order named, when vanity fails. For certain types of 
persons, and for certain kinds of temptations, when vanity 
is impotent fear avails. When fear will not deter, society 
is compelled to fall back upon its last expedient and com- 
pel at least a factual acquiescence by a resort to force. 

It is for the employment of fear and force primarily that 
there has been created that organized aspect of the com- 
munity that we call the state, the expressed will of which is 
the law. It is the basic function of the state to apply to 
the more recalcitrant members of society those agencies of 
control to which alone they will respond. It is to the state 
alone—with minor exceptions as in the case of parents and 
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teachers—that the right to use force is exclusively reserved. 
Consequently, the state can make the most effective use of 
fear, because it can back up its threats. The development 
in recent years of many distinctly constructive or regulative 
functions of the state should not be allowed to obscure its 
basic character. 

The law, then, and par excellence the criminal law, is an 
explicit description of certain prescribed modes of behavior, 
conformity to which will be secured when necessary by force 
if that is possible; if it is not possible to secure complete 
conformity, then violations will be punished by the forcible 
infliction of pain or deprivation. As already observed, the 
provision of penalties indicates that it is not expected in the 
case of any law that full conformity can be secured even by 
the most rigorous application of fear and force. 

We are accustomed to think of the law, therefore, as a 
great restraining influence, hedging us about on every side 
with barriers and restrictions. But the extraordinary truth 
is that for most of us, most of the time, the law is not a re- 
straining agency at all. It simply does not touch us. The 
great bulk of the things that the criminal law tells us we 
must not do, most of us would not do if there were no law 
whatsoever. Of the readers of this page, there are very few 
who have ever been restrained from committing anything 
even approaching a basic crime because there was a law 
against it. Only a small proportion of the members of an 
ordinary society ever experience an effective impulse to 
commit murder, robbery, arson, rape, mayhem, assault and 
battery, forgery. The great majority of those who do have 
such impulses would be adequately restrained by vanity if 
there were no law. And the tragic lesson of centuries of 
penology is that the small remainder, who are not restrained 
by their own good impulses nor by vanity, are also not re- 
strained by fear or force, so that the enforcement of law, in 
so far as it is effected at all, takes the form mainly of mere 
punishment. Punishment, of course, of certain sorts will 
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effectually restrain the individual concerned for the period 
of its duration. 

The meaning of all this is that most of us, while we con- 
form to the law, are not habituated to obeying the law, 
using “obey” in the sense of doing for the sake of the law 
that which we would not do without it. Some of the more 
recent forms of laws referred to above—game laws, traffic 
regulations, sanitary ordinances—have fortunately given 
us a little education along this line. But they do not touch 
us very deeply, and have not as yet inclined our hearts to 
do unhesitatingly and cheerfully that which is inconvenient, 
distasteful, costly, or even painful just because the law re- 
quires it. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to the prohibition laws that 
our legal system afforcs is that furnished by the customs 
regulations. Here + » are dealing with a type of conduct 
that has no inherent moral implications at all—the bringing 


home freely of articles legally acquired in foreign countries. | 


On the contrary, this conduct is of a sort that attracts the 
very “best” elements in society, the wealthy, the cultured, 
the moral, the intelligent, the self-respecting. Furthermore, 
it is conduct which, in the opinion of many of the best in- 
formed members of the community—including almost all 
professional economists—is thoroughly in harmony with 
social utility as well as personal profit. But it happens to 
be conduct which the majority of the voters has condemned 
as prejudicial to the best interests of society, and which is 
accordingly prohibited by law. 

Here, then, is an almost ideal test case. Here is a law 
that seriously and irritatingly infringes upon personal lib- 
erty with reference to conduct that is intrinsically quite 
blameless. It requires tens of thousands of eminently respec- 
table persons to refrain from doing something, which they. 
are strongly impelled to do, for no other reason on earth 
than that there is a law against it. What happens? We all 
know what happens. They do it anyway. That is to say, 
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a very high percentage do it to just the degree that they 
think they can do it and get away with it. A customs broker 
of long experience in New York once remarked that there 
was not a woman living who would not beat the customs 
if she could. This was doubtless an exaggeration. But 
who can doubt that the customs laws are so extensively 
and consistently evaded that if non-enforcement were a 
valid ground for repeal they ought all to be stricken from 
the books forthwith? If there is any set of laws so badly 
enforced as to “create disrespect for law” it is these. 

The very day after the foregoing words were written, 
the newspapers announced the existence of a ring of gem 
smugglers who, according to the estimates, run in diamonds 
from Antwerp alone to the value of $45,000,000 annually. 
At about the same time another newspaper paragraph pro- 
claimed that the smuggling of aliens *’"o this country now 
exceeds in magnitude the illegal production of liquor — 
though the item fails to specify on just what basis immi- 
grants and alcohol are compared. But the point is, obvi- 
ously, if the prohibition statutes must be repealed upon the 
ground of non-enforcement, why not also the whole immi- 
gration law? 

It is significant that prohibition is now seldom debated 
on its merits, that is upon the social desirability of prevent- 
ing people from drinking intoxicating liquors. Some of 
the standard lines of attack are summarized below, and 
their fallacy indicated, in order to throw into high relief the 
real nature of the predominant objections to the prohibition 
law. 


1. “You can’t make people good by law. 


Of course you 


can’t make people good by law. The purpose of the law 
is not to make people good, but to make them orderly and 
harmless. No moral objective should ever be associated 
with any law. Ordinarily, for the reasons explained, the 
law runs parallel to the moral code. But the aim of law 
is not goodness but safety and efficiency. On the whole, 
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laws probably add to the total volume of badness rather than 
of goodness. For persons who are restrained merely by 
fear have certainly not acquired any virtue thereby, and 
those who are not restrained add to the guilt of the act it- 
self the extra guilt of law-breaking. 

2. The prohibition laws interfere with personal liberty, 
Certainly they do. That is the nature of all law. If per- 
sonal liberty were not inimical to social progress there would 
be no need of law. The only question is whether, in each 
particular case, the loss of liberty involved in a given law is 
more than offset by the gain in social stability, efficiency, 
order, and security. This must be worked out in each case 
on its own merits; it cannot be settled by a general dictum. 
If the gain more than offsets the loss, the law is justified. 
If it does not, the law should not be passed. 

8. The innocent are made to suffer with the guilty; that 
is, those whose conduct would be socially innocuous without 
the law are compelled to go to unnecessary extremes. This, 
too, is inherent in many forms of law. In the case of game 
laws, speed regulations, “pistol-toting” laws, ete., it is pre- 
cisely those conscientious persons who could be trusted to 
do no harm without the law who will be put to the most in- 
convenience by their efforts to obey the law, while those who 
most need the law will continue to do as they please. Here 
again it is a question of whether the net gain is worth the 
price. 

4. Wholesale violations destroy respect for law. What 
do you mean by respect for law? It can mean only one of 
two things. It may mean a willingness to do something that 
you do not want to do just because the law requires it. Ac- 
cording to that definition, violations are an evidence, not a 
cause, of disrespect for law. Or it may mean a naive faith 
that the law can be used to make other people do something 
that they do not want to do. If that is the definition, the 
sooner we find out what the real potency and limitations of 
the law are the better. The present situation is undoubtedly 
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helping to reveal the true nature of law. Whether we re- 
spect it or not depends upon what we discover it to be. 

The real truth, of course, is that every such situation does 
not create disrespect for law, it reveals disrespect for law. 
It shows the law up for what it is, and does the same for a 
vast number of those who plume themselves on being law- 
abiding citizens. It shows how lamentably small is the pro- 
portion of citizens who will refrain from an act which they. 
regard as both pleasurable and innocent just because it is 
illegal. ‘They are ready to support enthusiastically those 
laws that aim to prevent “real criminals” from doing in- 
jurious things that they themselves have no effective im- 
pulse to do. But the laws that touch them in a tender spot 
are “unwarranted infringements on personal liberty.” 

Arguments of this sort are for the most part pure camou- 
flage, or at best what the psychologists nowadays call “ra- 
tionalizations.”” Clearing them away lays bare the real 
ground for most of the clamor for repeal, which is simply 
this, that millions of perfectly respectable and self-respect- 
ing, conscientious, orderly people want to do what the law 
forbids, and see no earthly harm in doing it. They are not 
habituated to obeying the law for its own sake, and suddenly 
to do so with respect to a matter of as great interest as the 
use of alcoholic drinks would require a revolution in their 
social motivation which they are not prepared to undergo. 
Consequently they have no intention of obeying the law, yet 
they dislike thinking of themselves as law-breakers. They 
are ill at ease in the face of wholesale violations of the law 
by themselves and others like them. It is not so difficult to 
put up with a farcical enforcement of the laws against mur- 
der, burglary, and arson because the people who break those 
laws are “bad” people anyway, and not much worse for hav- 
ing broken a law. Furthermore, in so far as any of them 
are caught and punished that is so much pure gain. But to 
have a law broken by innumerable “good” people, who there- 
by incur a certain imputation of badness, is intolerable. 
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Consequently, the only. recourse appears to be to repeal the 
law. There is doubtless a further incentive in the incon- 
venience caused to them in their law-breaking by the degree 
of enforcement that is actually achieved. 

The true significance, therefore, of the present Prohibi- 
tion situation is found in the light that it sheds on the whole 
position of law in a modern democratic state. There are 
two main points at issue. The first is the entire question 
of majority rule. To be sure we often hear it asserted, as 
another of the stock arguments of the opposition, that the 
prohibition laws were not passed by a majority but “put 
across by. an organized minority.” ‘The answer to this is 
that all laws, as far as those actively responsible for them 
are concerned, are passed by minorities. The bulk of the 
people is never vigorously and positively behind any meas- 
ure. There can be no doubt that the Prohibition Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act were passed in full accord with 
our established machinery of legislation, expressly designed 
to register the will of the majority. We are flatly con- 
fronted by the questions, what kind of a government we 
have, what kind we think we have, and what kind we want 
to have. 

It is too obvious for comment that the smaller the num- 
ber of people whose impulses are crossed by a given law 
the less disturbance will the law make, and the better will 
its enforcement appear to be. But by the same token, the 
less necessary will such a law be. Granting that the law is 
justified—that is, that the safety and order secured will 
more than offset the loss of individual liberty—the more 
people there are who desire to break it the more necessary 
it is. The maximum justification for a law would exist if 
fifty-one per cent of the population perceived rightly that 
a certain type of behavior was socially beneficial, and forty- 
nine per cent were unwilling to adopt that line of behavior. 
But such a law would also involve a maximum difficulty of 
enforcement. There is no escape from frankly facing the 
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question whether in matters that deeply touch us all we be- 
lieve in majority rule or not. Are we ready to concede 
that in certain types of legislation not a simple majority, 
but a two-thirds, or a three-fourths, or a four-fifths ma- 
jority shall be required? If so, how shall these types of 
legislation be determined, and how shall the variable ma- 
jorities be assigned? Ought the enactment of any new 
coercive law to be delayed until public opinion and senti- 
ment have developed so far that the law will actually re- 
strain only a small fraction of the population? If so, how 
small? Are frequent violations of a law legitimate grounds 
for repealing the law? If so, what is the correct ratio? 

Or do we really. believe that a majority, even a small ma- 
jority, has a right to pass a law binding upon the entire 
group, putting the minority under obligation to obey the 
law conscientiously, even while working perhaps for its 
legitimate repeal on reasonable grounds? If so, we can 
hardly justify the minority in violating the law at will and 
then using the violations as an argument for repeal. These 
are questions worthy of the most serious consideration. 
They lie at the very foundation of our thecry of democratic 
government. ‘The arguments are by no means all on one 
side. But the answer is vital, for when theory and prac- 
tice clash, one or the other must be revised or disaster will 
follow. 

The second point illuminated by the present Prohibition 
situation, closely allied indeed to the one just discussed, is 
the possibility of developing the directive, regulative, con- 
structive (as contrasted with the repressive and coercive) 
aspects of the law which, as has been observed, are so charac- 
teristic of the modern state and so necessary for the efficient 
functioning of the modern community. No _ sociological 
law is better substantiated than the one which declares that 
increasing social complewxity necessitates increasing social 
constraint. ‘There is no doubt that increasing complexity 
is distinctly characteristic of present social evolution. But 
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there is grave doubt as to whether society will be able to 
impose the degree and variety of social constraint that are 
required to keep its own towering edifice from toppling. 
This constraint will have to do more and more with types 
of conduct which are intrinsically innocent and devoid of 
moral implication, but which impede the smooth and orderly 
functioning of a complicated society, or which threaten the 
legitimate interests of the various members of such a so- 
ciety. Conformity to this type of constraint will not be 
supported by any moral scruples nor by any of the ordi- 
nary sanctions of “right” behavior. If conceded at all, it 
must rest either upon a personal appreciation of the social 
utility of the measure in question—which will probably con- 
tinue to be deficient among the great mass of the people for 
a long time to come—or else upon genuine respect for law as 
law, which means a willingness to obey even though one 
either does not understand or does not agree. 

The prohibition law, rightly interpreted, is exactly a 
measure of this kind. Its supporters have made a grievous 
mistake in defending it on moral grounds. As a moral 
measure Prohibition, just like every other moral legal meas- 
ure, is indefensible. Its justification, if any, rests upon 
its necessity as a measure of order, security, efficiency, and 
the safeguarding of interests. It is not a question whether 
I consider my neighbor a bad man because he drinks a glass 
of beer, but whether I have a right to be protected against 
having a drunken automobile driver run over my child at a 
street crossing. Individual conduct becomes daily more 
significant to the welfare of the rest of humanity. In the 
interests of humanity, therefore, it must be increasingly 
controlled. The Prohibition law is an exceptionally con- 
spicuous example of this kind of constraint. The true test 
of its defensibility has already been indicated—if the gain 
in social security more than offsets the loss in individual 
liberty then it is a good law, and should be retained. To 
concede that it must be repealed, merely because it can not 
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be enforced is to confess our society bankrupt of the re- 
sources indispensable for its own future protection and 
maintenance. 

In the last analysis, however, it must not be forgotten 
that control by law is the most expensive, painful, and 
generally unsatisfactory. form of control that society exer- 
cises. The goal of intelligent social engineering should be 
to reduce it to a minimum, supplanting it by control through 
vanity, love in its various forms, and any other appeal that 
will produce voluntary conformity. As a part of this pro- 
gram, sanctions must be built up in favor of law-abiding- 
ness itself. In some way or other conscientious people must 
be made to feel the same social condemnation for the viola- 
tion of a law that they now do for a breach of the moral 
code. Only in this way will the society of the future be able 
to maintain the operation of the increasing system of regu- 
lative laws which will be necessary for its existence, and at 
the same time avoid the harsh, irritating, and socially dis- 
ruptive measures which accompany the enforcement of law 


by resort to fear and force. To defend the repeal of any 


regulative law on the ground that it does not express the 
moral conviction of a great proportion, even a majority of 
the people, or that it interferes with the enjoyment of per- 
sonal liberty, or that it is not perfectly enforced, is to pave 
the way for a more disastrous social chaos than is likely to 
result from the wildest lucubrations of the reddest radical 
who was ever deported to Russia. 
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THE CRUELTY AND BEAUTY OF 
WORDS 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


‘ \ VE ARE too often so arrogant as to think that 
language is a christening at which man is pres- 
ent as priest, father, godfather, and sponsor 
while all the helpless phenomena of life wait patiently for 
the label whereby we shall know them when we speak of 
them to one another. The truth is that in language Nature 
and Man have enriched life together: one may well say, Na- 
ture, when the philologists tell us that every thought we ex- 
press has to be indicated by a sensual image—as when we 
speak of insipid poetry, music of depth, and so on. But 
even if we could not perceive this in almost every sentence 
we utter we cannot fail to see that every natural sound, and 
colour, stem and branch is as much the bestower, in lan- 
guage, as we: each natural object informs our aged symbol 
that is but its shadow and its sound. Thus the beauty of a 
beautiful word like conched is not merely the beauty of let- 
ters set side by side, not merely the beauty of liquid sound, 
but its beauty is a shell’s re-entrant curve, one of the most 
beautiful of all natural lines. 

But our words are informed by more than that: they 
bear on their backs riches piling up by as often as there are 
days and nights and dawns for every symbol to gather 
fresh nuances of meaning from all that their reality un- 
dergoes in the varied mind. As often as there are grada 
tions of light and differences in the human heart, so often 
will the word—or let it be a flower-word like cup, petal, 
bell—gather overtones of meaning and lay them fresh upon 
the countless other overtones that these simple words have 
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gathered in time in our human experience of them, so flood- 
ing themselves out with those thousand multifarious ming- 
ling resonances lost in one rich sound that the artist, coming 
fresh upon the word, no more dare use it without careful 
premeditation than he dare drink from an array of cups 
where poison and wine are poured without distinguishing 
mark. No word but carries the fragrance of a thousand 
years, no word but is heavy. with the sweet and sweat of a 
thousand hearts, and no word but swells with every passing 
tick of life. 

And these are but simple words, primitive sense-images 
from the most primitive stage of civilization when life seemed 
bounded by the eyes. And they are but single-root words 
reverberating without internal harmony. Since their birth 
we have striven outward from the shell of flesh that binded 
us when the world was red from the womb: as our needs 
grew our words were stretched and developed, they were 
further enriched by such cunning oblique application and 
figurative use that they are gone far from their original 
sense and we call them new words thinking of their new 
meanings. Words have been developed by combination 
and composition, developed by analogical use, so that the 
artist who feels wealth beneath his fingers in such words as 
wave or cow or man or box or dust cannot but pause timor- 
ous before words luxuriant because of their history, words 
that have travelled the barbarous sands of the Orient, words 
spicy from the East, dewy with the mountain spew of the 
Celtic world, hoary from being bandied from tongue to 
tongue in synagogue and temple, barnacled by. the seas of 
the world—arrogant, lavish, spice, chasuble, cinnamon, 
pepper, emerald, sapphire, lapidary, grape, necromancer, 
wizardry, incantation, haggard, chisel, coward, admonition, 
chamber, incarnadine, plum, cithern, pear, parsley, caravan, 
ink, pen, basilisk, morris, damask, charioteer. The penman 
might be forgiven for thinking his materials too rich to 
hold. And as if they were not thus rich enough for any 
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man the poet makes them thrice rich in their last voyage 
out from the womb of nature: he lays his hands upon them, 
It is true that he could never give the primal reality—he is 
not God—but he adds a wealth that one may consider more 
than equal to nature’s, a magic that she too can give, but 
gives largely because of the preparation of men by poetry, 
The poet takes the body of nature that words yield to him 
in all its sensuous, naked beauty and as if it were not beau- 
tiful enough pours on it the magic of the moon. We know 
all these words—light, air, sea, lake, wind, and rain, and 
elm, willow, wave, trees—we have all experienced them ina 
thousand ways, but when the poet ends we may experience 
them, and lastingly, as never before: the poet adds some- 
thing that is not in the mind of man, 


. . in such a night as this 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise. 
in such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


They are the same words, but forgotten as words, 


the sullen wind was soon awake, 
It tore the elmtops down for spite 
And did its worst to vex the lake. 


The result urges us to speak of the craft of writing—techni- 
que—style, of which we must speak later on as the sole re- 
lease from words: for the moment it might seem as if lan- 
guage were too rich for the artist’s use. And yet there are 
some who give us pause when they cry out, (or behave as 
if they would cry out)—how poor, stale, impoverished, 
fossilised is this imposition men call speech—how inade- 
quate for human needs! 

One must admit that there have always been signs of 
this dissatisfaction—Shakespeare’s racking of language in 
his rage; Carlyle; even the goodhumoured protest of Lewis 
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Carroll’s Jabberwocky talk—but nowadays there is com- 
plete rebellion. One’s mind naturally reverts to James 
Joyce who in his latest work “in progress” has written many 

s in this manner, and may do more in that manner 
before he publishes his work* in book-form. 


In the name of Anem this carl on the kopje a parth a 
lone who the joebiggar be he? Forshapen his pigmaid 
hoagshead, shroonk his plodsfoot. Me seemeth a dragon 
man. . . He is almonthst on the kiep fief by here, 
is Comestipple Sacksoun, be it junipery. or febrowery, mar- 
racks or alebrill or the ramping riots of pouriose and froriose. 
What a quhare soort of a mahan. It is evident the michin- 
daddy. He can prapsposterus the pillory way. to Hirculos 
pillar. Scuse us, chorley guy! You tollerday donsk? N. 
You tolkatiff scowegian? Nn. You spigotty anglease? 
Nnn. You phonio saxo? Nnnn. Clear all so! ’Tis a Jute. 
Let us swop hats and excheck a few strong verbs weak 
oach eather yapyazzard abast the blooty. creeks. 


We are not in the habit of hearing very much from this 
artist either about his meanings or his intentions but we 
can know at least that this is intended to be language and 
that these are presumably words; furthermore in writing 
thus Mr. Joyce has rejected valid English, and, one may 
conclude, for but one possible reason—that normal speech 
is insufficient for his needs. Nothing but necessity can 
bring language into being and nothing but necessity can 
justify its overthrow. 

The average layman, on hearing such a plaint, would be 
inclined to give an answer similar to Dr. Johnson’s when 
confronted with Berkleyan doubts as to existence—he would 
get up and talk. If an earnest man and one anxious to 
perceive, if he could, the difficulties of the artist he would 
talk on the most intricate and exact science he knew, and 
would most likely finish by admitting sorrowfully that lan- 
guage does indeed at times present problems to our demand 


“transition: april, 1927, and following months. shakespeare and com- 
Pany, paris. 
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for complete and exact appelations for various phenomena, 
Thus while preparing this essay I had a chemist protest to 
me against the inadequacy and inaccuracy of the com- 
mon phrase referring to “the arrangement of electrons 
clustering around the nucleus”: yet even he, I felt, would 
not agree that the English language had therein been 
weighed and found wanting—the right word was some- 
where if he only knew where to search for it or how to form 
it from little roots. It is after all only the philosopher and 
the artist who might be expected to find that language as 
is stands does not suffice—the one, because he, though ex- 
pected rather to analyse than protest against life, would 
feel how nearly bounded by language is conceptual thought; 
the other, because as he will shew us, and as we might well 
expect in any case from everything that is born of life, 
there are real limitations to the eloquence of words. These 
are mainly two—despite the overteeming richness of what 
we do possess our vocabulary is not of our manufacture 
and it is limited: and meanwhile, liberty to invent, and 
add to, and replace is absolutely denied us—denied us, as 
it would seem, for all time. 

Without this racking of words of which I have made 
mention to suggest that speech is not always satisfying to 
the artist, more than one country presents the illustration 
of a people expressing itself at different periods in ways 
so far divergent that we are inevitably driven in the end 
to examine the matter of the influence of language as the 
most satisfactory explanation for several reasons. Lan- 
guage does not explain everything in such cases as the dif- 
ference between the mediaeval verse of Ireland—say to 
1300—and the verse that was written in the period to about 
1600, and the far different verse written between then and 
1850. But consider that problem as we may, and make as 
many interesting generalizations as we will, the influence 
of a dissolving language—among those other influences 
which it does not in any, way invalidate by being of all of 
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them the most ineluctable — impresses itself profoundly 
on us as being the most positive and (for being so well docu- 
mented) the most securely founded as well. Or consider 
the more familiar transformation which overtook English 
literature after c. 1300, when the Saxon gloom that is a 
byeword among critics of the period was swallowed up by 
any casual couplet you may pick from the “Canterbury 
Tales,” no more than the spice or the salt that a cook dashes 
in a sweet cake. With the exception of certain fleeting im- 
pressions in poems like the “Be Domes Daege,” the “Have- 
lok,” the “Owl and the Nightingale,” and the romances 
(best typified by the “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight”) 
there had been no warning of that transformation in the 
verse previous. It is not suggested that language began to 
change before the eyes of men and that they found their 
thoughts changing shape like a woman’s waist in a corset 
as a result, but though we take the easy course of leaving 
the problem in mid-air we may point out the one significant 
fact: for all the gentle influences from France and Italy, 
for all the troubadour songs, the fragrant stoups of lyric 
from Normandy and Castile, for all the power of chivalric 
fashions and of virginity raised on an altar taming the pas- 
sion of hard men, for all the fragrant airs from where Boc- 
caccio and Petrarch were writing luscious bawdiness—de- 
spite all such preparation for the Wyatts, Surreys, Raleighs, 
for Shakespeare, for the anonymi who sang of Lenten com- 
ing with love in turn—had the English tongue not softened 
out to limber length for song, dropping its trochaic stutter, 
becoming rhythmical, becoming light with many. tiny danc- 
ing words hitherto unused, he would have had to stumble 
in the chains who so lightly could sing in and around 1625: 


Merry Margaret, 
As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower: 
With solace and gladness 
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Much mirth and no madness 
All good and no badness, 
So joyously, 
So maidenly, 
So womanly 
Her demeaning in every thing, 
Far, far passing, 
That I can indite, 
Or suffice to write 
Merry Margaret, 
As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. 
As patient and still, 
And as full of good will 
As fair Isaphill, 
Coliander, 
Sweet Pomander, 
Good Cassander: 
Steadfast of thought, 
Wellmade, wellwrought, 
Far may be sought, 
Ere that ye can find, 
So courteous, so kind 
As Merry Margaret 
This midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. 


It would have been a physical impossibility for him, John 
Skelton, to write, for Raleigh to write, for Shakespeare to 
write, as they did all write, had they lived in Cynewulf’s 
day—as impossible for them as for Cynewulf to write this 
lyric, passion as he might, and think how he might: he might 
have uttered his high regard for a woman but one has but 
to read any of the alliterative verse of his day to realise 
how far, far removed his poem would be from this tripping 
form. He could not have moulded language to his thought 
—this is my point—for it is not given to any one man to 
do that, but only to time and nations. Of course such an 
imposition did not occur to Skelton or Wyatt or Surrey or 
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Shakespeare, a fact from which we might like to draw the 
great consolation of supposing that when men have certain 
thoughts to express, language will always be found to have 
readied itself for their expression beforehand. Yet who 
will dare say that no Skelton struggled with inarticulateness 
in Cynewulf’s day and who can refrain from wondering what 
Cynewulf might not have said if he were born about the 
year 1600! 

Therefore the vital question (which we do not propose 
to answer here) is whether the thought of man is like a 
wind bending the tops of the boughs of speech, or whether 
language is like a great layer of stone that impresses its 
substance and its texture on the flowers of human idea that 
fall between there and lie there through the ages. One 
would like to believe that men weave language as a weaver 
weaves his sally-rods—that it is the sonneteer who coaxes 
words into the lap of his thought, not words that coax the 
sonneteer into their web. As it is we can make but one ob- 
servation in complete security, to-wit, that every artist is 
at his birth confronted by an imposed speech. He becomes 
aware of the continuity of language as soon as he begins 
writing and give him but the shadow of a desire to be in- 
dependent of his predecessors and you sow in him discon- 
tent with his materials—which are in the poet’s case but 
words: they were not made by him, or chosen by him, he 
must become antagonistic to this continuity that is the first 
and most vital characteristic of all language. Yet it is this 
continuity—this alltime-spirit as opposed to the time-spirit, 
the zeitgeist—that makes words so rich and overteeming, 
and here we find the artist declaring that this quality that 
makes words so rich and full of nuance is exactly the quality 
that makes of language an imposition that counters his free 
expression at every step. Thus a man like Joyce would ap- 
pear to be like an heir who chafes at a will because of the 
qualifications it contains. But there are qualifications to 
the whole of the phenomenon of existence and it seems a 
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desperate thing that a man should thus rebel against what 
is not merely inevitable but inexorable. 

This unrest in the face of the inexorable is of our time. 
We have reached a point of painful self-awareness. Our 
historical-critical sense has become so developed that we 
have been able to trace with great miruteness and some ex- 
actness the actual mechanism of the rise of genius and the 
development of periods of great art, and we can even de- 
tect around us in our own day many of the influences that 
are moulding our destiny in art: we predict what our trend 
is, more disturbing still we declare what our trend should 
be, with the result that we behave rather as we think we 
should behave, than according to any inevitable natural 
urge: art coming like leaves to a tree seems more difficult 
than it was in Keats’ day. Under such circumstances con- 
tinuity in art does not stand in our regard: it is opposed by 
an individual ambition, an individual attitude to traditions, 
an assertion of the moi. The virility of the moment may 
be like a river in its heavier, lower reaches thrusting away 
in an unexpected direction: or it may be like a river flood- 
ing over the levees and frustrating itself. It is thus part 
of the zeitgeist that men should thrust back the gift of the 
external mother even though it be riches that they refuse. 
It would seem wiser that in this matter of language they 
should behave as they do in the case of many. another in- 
exorable law in other fields, for language is like sleeping 
and breathing and growing and loving. Might it not af- 
fright any man to consider that the centuries may have been 
preparing the way for him alone and that a frustration of 
their work is not merely a frustration of the design in Life, 
but a frustration of all that he is in himself who is part of it. 

It remains to consider the limitations of vocabulary as 
it stands. Language has been like a caravanserai collecting 
wealth as it crossed the plains of time. And does it still 
collect? The layman thinking of electricity would say it 
does: the artist, thinking of the cows in the field, of the 
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wooden box upon his table, of the wind that hums in the 
pines, of is not and was not and will not and of the fact that 
there is nothing to express in one word both is, was, and will 
be would say, no; language is traditionalised and whatever 
changes occur are not organic, and speech is no longer able 
to mould language into a new freshness. The artist would 
see that the vast mass of literature which is being printed 
today and which imposes itself on him constantly is the real 
power in the forming of the personality of words. And the 
language of books is static. Today books are more power- 
ful in the matter of changing language than speech is: or- 
ganically it can never change one iota more. The forces 
which are responsible for change in language are held at 
bay by. the forces that crystallize it, so that English is now- 
adays not merely imposed on us at birth but it has in itself 
the paralysis which halts its own continuity, which denies 
not alone to the artist but to all men the power of affecting 
it except by the most meagre changes and additions. The 
artificial of literature has grown too powerful for the nat- 
ural of men’s conversation. 

Consider the position: literature was once the tribunal 
that gave a tardy sanction to the usages of speech, it was 
the last tribunal but one—the last being the handbooks of 
the grammarians. Nowadays the usage which we heed, and 
heed more consciously and widely than we ever heeded 
the usages of the spoken word, is within the tribunal it- 
self. It would appear that the suppleness of language is 
doomed unless we demand of literature that it do what it 
has denied to the spoken word, unless we give to the pen 
that tolerance we formerly gave to the tongue alone. To 
effect this, all standards of literary criticism must change 
and the philologist direct his attention away from the dia- 
lects of peasants and discuss the dialects of the literary in- 
novator: the whole science of etymology would have to 
change; for the past would have but little to do with the 
present, and all the derivations that men memorize from 
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the Oxford English Dictionary. could be of no interest when 
dealing with a form of language that held no promise of con- 
tinuing to behave according to rule. We university men 
would be flung on our natural wits without a learned jour- 
nal to help them out, or to help out the lack of them that 
some taunt us with today. It is a nightmare of confusion 
too dreadful to contemplate! 

When we regard the state of English after the Roman- 
tics had done with it, its precision all gone, overloaded with 
analogy of all sorts, strained to its utmost limit—witness 
its awful state in Carlyle’s hands—without incisiveness, 
diffuse, vague, roguish for having had to say so many dif- 
ferent things with the same symbols, we cannot wonder that 
the writer should say in our time—Ah, but it was well for 
the men who saw first the resemblance to a crane’s bill in 
the colour of the geranium and then named it so: it was 
well for those for whom the daisy was still the eye of day: 
for whom attention still held its visual image of a stretched 
mind; then words were vivid, living things, near to the 
reality, making immediate impress on the mind. But words 
are but symbols to us and we use a hundred props, a hun- 
dred helps to revivify them by extending their meanings in 
bizarre ways far beyond their original connotations: these 
props we call figures of speech, sometimes we call them the 
adornments of speech: in fact they are but the necessary en- 
cumbrances of speech added to it because we cannot add 
words indefinitely, and because our words grow weary from 
use and need new blood: not being able to add new blood 
we add more words. Poor wisdom indeed: it is like adding 
as many again to an army of wounded men when they can- 
not be replaced by fresh fighters. 

A simple example will indicate the nature of the limita- 
tions of the vocabulary we possess: take the matter of the 
names of specific designs, as in rugs—Ghiordes, Baluchis- 
tan, Kurdhistan, Mille-Fleurs, Bokhara, and so on: these 
all call up an immediate image in the mind of a trader in 
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rugs, he knows the design I mean at once. But as I raise 
my eyes from this page I see many. other designs for which 
there is no name and for which there never can be a name. 
I see the trees beyond the tennis-courts, I see the varied 
patterns in the grass—to use painters’ jargon—and trees 
and courts and grass, each and all together make as evident 
a design as the scattered flowers on a Mille-Fleurs rug. 
Move my eyes an inch and it is new and strange, wave the 
wind a breathful and the design is transformed, shine the 
sun on the tips of the leaves and the whole pattern of light 
and shade becomes different. The fact is that language 
was made for communication among masses of men and 
these exciting and most beautiful individual experiences 
must go unrecorded, unspoken because the masses found 
them too unimportant to have invented for their recording 
any form of communication other than actual imitation on 
canvas in colour. 

An example to indicate the limitations of vocabulary 
again; Carlyle of all people declaring against the hollow 
backs and weak chests of words. In his notebooks he has 
this amusing and quite correct entry—amusing because it 
should be Carlyle who makes it: 


All language but that concerning sensual objects is or 
has been figurative. Prodigious influence of metaphors! 
Never saw it until lately. A truly useful and philosophical 
work would be a good Essay on Metaphors. Some day I 
will write one. 


I cannot forbear to quote the entry, immediately preced- 
ing this for he would not have written in the fashion of it 
if he had actually done his “Essay on Metaphors,” nor had 
cause to feel so keenly the tyranny of his speech. 


An Institution, (a Law of any kind) may become a de- 
serted edifice; the walls standing, no life going on within, 
but that of bats, owls, and unclean creatures. It will then 
be pulled down if it stand interrupting any thoroughfare: 
if it do not so stand, people may leave it alone till a grove 
of natural wood grow round it, and no eye but that of the 
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adventurous antiquarian may know of its existence, such a 
tangle of brush is to be struggled thro’ before it can be come 
at and viewed. 

At the end of which sentence one might well need to go 
back to the opening to assure oneself that it is really all 
about Laws and not Buildings! It was Locke who said: 
“words interpose themselves so much between our under- 
standings and truth that like the medium through which 
visible objects pass their obscurity and disorder cast a mist 
before our eyes and impose upon our understandings.” 
(What ailed Carlyle was simply that he saw everything as 
a visual picture.) The fact is that we are the inheritors 
of a very little store of concepts embodied in words, and 
that we are separated forever now from the source whence 
more might come. Never more can we name the simple 
flowers that stir the heart’s core, never again name the light 
that comes stealing down from the sky at dawn, never again 
the light poured down across the waves from a sea-moon: 
that primitive poetry of wordbuilding is denied us in the 
case of all the things we would most love to make live again 
by a fresh name. And the primitive philosophy of word- 
building is not to be ours again, that which enabled the 
Greeks to declare a doctrine in one word as in the case of 
apathy, which shews the history of the intellectual prejudice 
of a race in the gradations whereby miscreant that once 
meant nothing worse than unbeliever became dyed with a 
passion and hate that have clung; or English quintessential 
derived from Aristotle and Empedocles. Old Archbishop 
Trench found the revelation of our moral decline in euphe- 
misms like fille-de-joie, and love-child: he might continue 
to bewail the tendency today when we call adultery. and sui- 
cide a lovepact, or hesitate to speak of murder—replacing 
the honest word by some rogue like tragedy that tends to 
weaken the force not merely of itself but of what it replaces. 

Carlyle saw the bitterness of our state in being thus sepa- 
rate forever from the wellsprings of language: how to 
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circumvent the tyranny of that state he did not know — 
and “circumvent” is the exact word to use, for we must in 
fact express our thought not so much in words as by means 
of words. George Moore says the thing well: “In the be- 
ginning a language is pure like spring water: it can be drunk 
from the well—that is to say from popular speech. But as 
the spring trickles into a rivulet and then into a river it has 
to be filtered and after long use the language has to be fil- 
tered too. The filter is the personal taste of the writer. 
We call the filter ‘style’.” 

It is our sole release from the limitations of words — it 
opens to the writer the wide width of the skies. 

Style is the admission of the inadequacy of our materials, 
it adds humility to art, remediaevalising the artist arrogant 
since a Renaissance that bounded the spirit it thought to 
free when it denied that there were any bonds at all to the 
flesh. Style adds a gentle wisdom to art, adds subtlety and 
suggestiveness and a sophistication that is never weary: it 
gives the silver of a Monet evening for the hideous opaque 
scarlet of a Turner. But because our Western minds are 
antagonistic to the indirect—how slowly we have come to 
see the wisdom of the Chinese love of line rather than mass 
—we do not take kindly to the freedom of style: and above 
all the Saxon mind has been slow to take the narrow path. 

The Saxon mind has and always did have such a jovial 
downright way of doing things—Turner is so characteris- 
tic of this, Turner facing the sun and painting it (for which 
presumption may God forgive him and all the galleries that 
house him for our pain) ; Carlyle is typical of it; Dickens 
wringing his emotions dry; even Hardy the most unsubtle 
of English novelists. What style England has learnt she 
probably got for the most part from the French—they who 
gave England “method” according to Taine, using here as 
he so often did the wrong word—though England might 
have even more easily learnt style from the Irish Medieval- 
ists if she had not always been so proud and stiffnecked 
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about Ireland, Spenser alone among her poets even guess- 
ing that the Celt knew more about writing than he ever 
learnt. Where the French wore their passion down to 4 
filigree of refinement, and the Irish in a like manner chas- 
tened their even fiercer passion by imposing on it monastic- 
ally ingenious forms, the Saxon blurted his passion right 
out: and where he has been successful—we think sadly of 
the many times he has not—he has perhaps achieved as much 
success as either. But the fact remains that, but for the 
brief race of the metaphysical poets, style never sold a poor 
English poem until Swinburne’s day, whereas style was al- 
ways selling perfectly worthless verse for the Irish and the 
French, and sells it yet: now style is become the important 
thing for all, kept alive in the English language for the 
most part by the Anglo-Irish writers, and the result may 
well be that content is only galling its kibes. 

As far as words are concerned style presents but one main 
problem to our consideration—that of the principle of selec- 
tion. It is a query. that naturally arises when we find our- 
selves sifting at the one time for words of quite various pur- 
pose and personality. Thus in Joyce whose maltreatment 
of language largely prompted this study I find at the same 
period, in the same volume a predeliction for lightsome and 
delicate words, homely words, and sonorous Miltonian words 
so that all these lie side by side—one might almost say — 
within the same covers: girdle, eucharistic, dawning, hymn, 
incense, crucifix, light, fragrance, unrest, dung, snot, bile, 
arrogant, lavishlimbed, all without the least discord but on 
the contrary as most people who have read the “Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man,” will agree with very beautiful 
results. 

This has a great deal to do with design of course: one 
has but to attempt to compose a sentence containing the 
words “dung” and “fragrance” to see how much a matter of 
design it is when two such words can lie together in com- 
plete harmony. As clearly it is not a matter of meaning 
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alone, for dung is but animal ordure and fragrance a word 
usually reserved for the most delicate of odours, and the 
layman would see no fitness in their use together. The con- 
tinuity of speech has however been at work here, and with- 
out its aid design alone would not be powerful enough to 
make such words sound together without harsh discord. 
The cruder word has been given numerous connotations, 
overtones, associations that are capable of awakening the 
most pleasant thoughts—the coming of the Springtime 
when the fields are made rich for the new seed, the cattle 
at the pools at evening trampling their own mire, the beauty 
that painters have made of old byres and of sodden straw 
and the sun sucking up the steam from its gold after heavy 
rains, a thought of peasants in their heavy clothes tram- 
pling the bedding in the dusk of stone stables where their 
beasts wait patiently and humbly for the voice that will cry 
them out to new labour. This is the alltime-spirit of words 
in which they find a clear, and definite part allotted them 
for the fashioning of the sprachgefihl of their tongue; this 
is their constant character as opposed to the temporary 
character wherewith the spirit of the age endows them. It 
is this constant character that the writer needs to determine 
with the greatest care for unless he senses it correctly he is 
using English on his own authority alone, enriching it with 
his own personality alone, using it without reference to the 
multitudinous associations in the minds of his readers— 
ahistoric English. 

On the other hand “words are not exact signs for definite 
and unchanging conceptions. . . . Circumstances and 
a people’s thought alone determine whether in (a word’s) 
commonest use it shall include all those conceptions or a few 
of them, or shall be confined to a single one.” That is to 
say that words have their temporary value as well as their 
constant values in the sprachgefihl; which temporary value 
it is as important for the writer to note, though it will im- 
press itself on him more forcibly in any case, as it is for him 
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to take account of the ultimate significance of his word, 
The foreign translator is more inclined to overlook the lat- 
ter than the former for he would be better acquainted with 
the value of words in literature than in the life of his day; 
the native writer more often fails in assessing the alltime 
spirit of words than in using words in discord with their 
momentary values. 

These two forces it is that govern the selection of words 
as they govern their ultimate and immediate values. The 
artist cannot ignore either—the sprachgefihl or all-time 
character, or the zeitgeist or momentary character. The 
word virtue may serve again to illustrate this. It is a word 
that has had many connotations for it has had a long history 
and many vicissitudes have overtaken it in its progress 
through the winding,ways of man’s brain. It had the sense 
of physical courage and martial power in the days of the Ro- 
mans who associated it with its root-word vir’: even in their 
day it was developing a wider application and carried into 
French a moral value: it came into English when its moral 
value was more regarded than its physical by the intellec 
tual idea, and it developed there an ethical sense: yet it has 
been applied in a degraded way to mere objets d’art that 
possess some “virtue,” and we find Trench railing at the 
Italians for reducing its metal to the base use of “virtuoso,” 
“one skilled in the appreciation of painting, music, and 
sculpture; for these, the ornamental fringe of a people’s life, 
can never, without loss of all manliness of character, be its 
main texture and woof—not to say that excellence in 
them,” says he, “has been too often dissociated from all true 
virtue and moral worth.” It has come to be applied, far 
from its original sense, to the special quality of chastity 
in woman, and in our cynical and precise age we hesitate 
to use it at all, so little’ precision does it now possess. 
“Virtue” may in time regain its lost values, but for the 
day no artist but must pause and most likely pass by 
with prudent care a word so harshly treated both by the past 
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and the present. It is an example of a word between whose 
ultimate and immediate connotations any writer might find 
difficulty in keeping harmony. Yet between these two 
formative influences there is a point of rest where the artist 
may handle speech in security: a point between the eternal 
coming-on and going-off of the values of language, and 
in this quiet valley the writer must work. He must do jus- 
tice to the past of his people, to the labour of the forces in 
life that have brought speech to its present point, whether 
rich or poor, cruel or beautiful, or all of these things — a 
little inconsistent, the layman might complain. or add that 
life is very. much like that anyway. 

Here lies the condemnation of such language as Jovce’s. 
It is not merely ahistoric—not merely the shadow of an 
animal that never was, the outline of a ‘ree that never grew, 
for even then we might trace it to some basic reality distorted 
and confused—but it comes from nowhere, goes nowhere, 
is not part of life at all. It has one reality only—the real- 
ity of the round and round of children’s scrawls in their 
first copybooks, zany circles of nothing. It may be that Joyce 
wishes these meaningless scrawls to have a place in his de- 
sign and if so nobody will grudge him his will of them. But 
we cannot be expected to understand them as language for 
they are as near nothing as anything can be on this earth. 

Yet who cannot sympathize with this rebellion? It would 
seem that Joyce does not realize, however, that in language 
we are countering one of those primal impositions that give 
to life its inexorable character: he must see that in language 
there is an individuality which we must counter at every, 
step, much as an actor must counter his own character to 
express ideas at variance with it. But a man who has had 
the great courage to accept so many of life’s inexorable 
laws does unwisely to push a puppet in the actor’s place; 
that offers us no release. It is a puppet without as much 
as the shape of a human being, and suggests the idea of a 
human organism for but one reason, that it has usurped the 
place of one. 


SOUTH TO THE CAUCASUS 
By ERNESTINE EVANS 


[Te are no journeys like Russian journeys. It 


was always so since the first iron rails were laid 

across the steppe. The wood-burning engines spread 
a sail of curling white smoke behind them, instead of shed- 
ding cinder imps. The tracks are broad gauge, wider than 
American or European, and the seats long enough for a 
man to lie full length. In the old days, to be sure, spacious- 
ness was eaten away by a fury of bundles. A feather hed 
was nothing. A samovar a trinket. People brought their 
asthmatic dogs, their birds, and any amount of household 
gear for “living on a train.” Once on the night express 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow I timidly asked if my fel- 
low traveller’s dog could not ride in the corridor and brought 
on myself an hour’s debate on foreign lack of understand- 
ing for our brother beasts. Russians were always a people 
for bundles, and bundles were part of the fun. I have had 
a general, on the way down from Archangel, untie seven 
huge packages, carefully wrapped in linen and stitched for 
him, merely to show a stranger what he was fetching his 
family as presents. 

Nowadays the bundles are not quite so big. One likes to 
put up an appearance of the proper thing, and it is not 
proper to be too heavy with this world’s goods, or worse, to 
look like a private trader going with his stock to higher 
prices. Even so, they all outparcel visitors from the land 
of fitted week-end bags. A mobile communist or two with 
a brief case and a load of books will travel light, but the 
rest, and you among them, if you are wise, will be armed, 
first of all, with a tea-kettle and a glass. It is golden tes 
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that makes Russian travel into something old and sociable 
and pleasant even in ten day stretches. 

At each station there is a big bricked-in oven with a boiler 
of hot water along the station platform, or inside, along 
the lunch counter spread with bread and butter and roast 
meat and cucumber pickles. As the train pulls to a stop 
the passengers get set and with incredible speed are off, 
kettles in hand, making the dash to the boiling water for 
the next hour’s sociability. No gallantry here. The women 
race with the men, grandfathers with urchins. It is im- 
portant to be at the head of the line, for first come are of- 
ten the only ones served if the wait is not long, and though 
the Providnik, that cross between philosopher and porter 
who is the majordomo of your Russian train, may have a 
constant samovar of hot water in his end of the car, the sta- 
tion dash is part of the ritual of travel. What variety of 
kettles; old battered ones dented into veteran shapes, big 
bulgy ones to serve the sots for tea, little china pots deco- 
rated with roses, with the look of peasant cheeks, sturdy 
copper ones like our own bought from the man at Nishni 
Novgorod who presided at the state copper trust booth. 
How the kettles smoke in the winter when you race back 
down a frosty platform! 


I 


But it was a summer journey that I went the last time. 
Spring and fall may be the favorite seasons elsewhere, but 
Russia is a country best at midwinter or midsummer, bells 
and snow and wadded people delightful in January, and, 
provided it has been a fruitful year, toward August a 
drowsy content with the earth and a merriment in gathering 
the winter bread that outdoes the festivals of any other na- 
tion. 

We took the train from the Kursk station in Moscow for 
the Caucasus the third Monday in July. I had seen the 
station last the winter of the famine when its floor had been 
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covered with dusty, sack-like shapes that huddled comatose 
on the floor, the flow of refugees from the south creeping 
north for bread. But 1925 had brought a harvest, an old 
time harvest, surpassing even 1913, so memorable for its 
plenty. And 1926 was just as good. The station floors 
attested comfort again for city and for country. They. were 
scrubbed until they shone. Fresh white-wash or rather 
red-wash made the station building look like new. Inside 
we stopped at the news-stand to buy our journey’s reading, 
a rack full of plums—“Crocodile” with its racy cartoons 
of all and sundry and dry stabs at the foibles of commissars 
and party bigots, “Gudok” (The Whistle), a newspaper, 
and “30 Days,” a magazine owned by the railway union, 
“Projector,” a weekly owned by Pravda, the newspaper of 
the Communist Party, “Bezboznik” (The Godless), the il- 
lustrated magazine of the Atheist Society, devoted largely 
to comparative theology, popular science, and feminism, 
with ribald caricatures of popes and parsons. There were 
dozens more we did not buy. Three magazines devoted ex- 
clusively to chess! For there is a craze for chess in Moscow 
and all the public parks are full of little gazeebos where 
workmen, when the day is done, play the game. Whether 
it is because chess was formerly the legendary game, proper 
only to the educated classes, and therefore a sort of intoxi- 
cating pleasure to those who have newly come into posses 
sion of privileges and rights, certainly it is true that chess 
enjoys a sort of baseball popularity. The movies get 
their due as elsewhere. Nine magazines in all. One, a par 
ticularly nice one, bound in a sort of red oil cloth, comes 
from the Ukraine. 

We are Americans, but we mount the train in Russian 
fashion, carrying a large birch box, like a small ice chest, 
provisioned with sugar, lemon, and Madeira, and_ butter, 
big buns from the German baker on Kuznetski Most, who 
will tell you how his family. has had a shop at the same ad- 
dress for one hundred and thirty-seven years, how he hated 
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the revolution, but presently discovered that if you worked 
in your business yourself, it was not taken away from you, 
and did you not think, as so many people had for a hundred 

, that his buns and caramels were unequalled? Usually 
I travel third class in Russia. It is crowded, to be sure, 
and the boards are hard, but there is always room there, too, 
to stretch out full length and the talk is saltier and better 
and more general—one end of the car shouts to another and 
whatever was to be said for New England town meetings 
can be twice and thrice said for the popular discussions in 
Russian third class carriages. First, second, third classes— 
I used to look down on them as a child, when I was told that 
in free America there was but one class. I feel differently 
now, and with extra fare trains all I can see is that we have 
the classes but not the names, and we have with the fact 
none of the advantages of Russian three class travel. “Rus- 
sian Hard,” which is Number three, is very cheap. One 
ean go for days and days, see Europe and Asia, for under 
fifty dollars. “Russian Soft,” which is Number two, costs 
just twice as much, and shuts you off into cabins like any 
European train. Wagons Lits, which is first, costs three 
times as much as Russian Hard but carries with it nights 
on heavy linen sheets. For excitement passing the sailing 
of any ship, give me the departures from Nishni station of 
the Trans-Siberian Express—friends come laden with 
caviar and wine and potted plants, little Crimean apples 
and melons from Turkestan, pillows and tea and green Tar- 
tar shoes with fur lining to keep your feet warm beyond 
the Urals. People weep, whether because the China coast 
is eleven days away and people go away for years, or 
whether because it was from this very station so many ex- 
iles started for the mines and death, and so many soldiers 
took their leave for Manchuria. There is a carpet alongside 
the train, still, and a band plays. The mixture of tears and 
laughter is not to be forgotten. But any Russian departure 
has a special hubbub. The bundles, perhaps. The clink of 
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kettles. The variety, of peoples, each looking like himself 
and his station in life and never resembling any advertise- 
ments for coats and pants and collars, for there are as yet 
no national advertisements of Arrow collar brands, or even 
B. V. D’s. Presently. It is the Russian intention to have 
machine-made clothes. But when the second bell sounded 
and the train pulled out for Kharkov last year we all looked 
like people and not like ‘ads.’ Seven white-whiskered 
peasants, a delegation from somewhere to the center, clamb- 
ered into Russian Hard and I regretted at once the folly 
of taking Wagons Lits. We drew nobody at all. I could 
imagine what tales the seven would be telling of the vil- 
lage, of the city, what deep discussions on the price of cot- 
ton goods, what “anecdotes,” which is the Russian word for 
travellers’ naughtiest stories, of wedding nights and _ sol- 
diers’ loves. But we were not long alone, and if at first he 
did not seem promising he too gave up a tale. He had an 
overhanging mustache and was in shabby European dress 
of middle-class cut. He brightened when he saw that we 
were foreigners. I understood his little look, for to a Rus- 
sian traveller anybody from abroad is an oyster to be 
opened. He was not Russian really, but a German who had 
been born and bred in the Baltic, dispossessed by the Revo- 
lution, and assistant manager now of a big German seed 
concession near Rostov on the Don. He had been in Mos- 
cow to see the General Manager and was now on his way 
back to the thirty thousand acre farm in the south, having 
arranged for German potash and made his report on labor 
conditions and local politics. The German firm’s contract re- 
quired the Soviet Government to furnish the land and desig- 
nated the kind of seeds needed. One fifth of the seed crop 
was returned as rent for the land, and the rest held on op- 
tion for government purchase at prices set and current in 
the international seed market, a fairly stable and non-specu- 
lative one. At the end of the thirty. year lease the Russians 
may renew or not, according to the needs of the national 
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economy. ‘The German company is obliged also to train a 
required number of Russian experts in seed culture. I 
found no fault with this. Michael Simonovich in 1914 used 
often to describe angrily a certain German factory in Mos- 
cow which had existed for fifty years without training a 
single Russian engineer. My fellow traveller related the 
facts of his employment in a melancholy monotone, as if 
all pleasure in life and work were gone out of him. He had 
no enthusiasm for anything. He did not even hate the 
soviets. He was without rancour and without liveliness. 
He wished for advice about his daughter. She was charm- 
ing, he said, and before the revolution he had accumulated 
quite a dowry for her, and marriage would have settled 
everything, but now where would he find a son-in-law to 
support her? And besides she herself had become flighty 
in the soviet high school. Not with political ideas. He 
shuddered at that. But one day she thought of going on 
the stage and the next of singing in a cabaret. True, he 
admitted, half the young people of the old bourgeoisie had 
enrolled in theatre training schools. It was the escape pro- 
fession. The possible make-believe. ‘Too late he discov- 
ered that the music lessons he had paid for in her childhood 
were quite good enough to enable a middle-class maiden to 
beguile a suitor with ballads but by. no means good enough 
for an entertainer of the public or even a music teacher. 
He had been obliged to make her essay a little stenography. 
He was cheered for a moment and then depressed by my 
assurance that in America, too, fathers were inducting their 
daughters into honest trade and labor or the daughters were 
inducting themselves . . . that divorce was not un- 
known in the chief of the capitalist countries, and one insured 
alittle against the possibility that marriage might prove no 
absolute solution of a woman’s life and living. The train 
was coming to a stop. He snatched his kettle and I mine 
and we raced for boiling water, stopping on the way back 
to buy big mugs of clabbered milk held up by rows of peas- 
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ant women with baskets of fish and cheese, and boiled eggs, 
and roasted fowls, and trays of black bread and white rolls, 
With all our health breads, no prophet or commercial baker 
has brought to America Russian black bread, so delicious, 
filling and laxative, good for teeth, slow to stale, and half 
as costly as our tasteless white loaves. All in due time, | 
suppose. We shall get black bread. They will get corn 
flakes. ‘Do please give me some of those delicious crumbs 
for lunch,” Chicherin’s secretary used to beg, having once 
met that American confection. 


II 


The train pulls out and we go on, sipping, sipping tea 
with a spoonful of raspberry conserve at the bottom of the 
glass, for we are rich, and it is midsummer. This is a peas- 
ant country, and with promise of good harvest, a swell of 
feeling moves over the land, and city hearts as well have a 
ravished sense that God, if indeed there is a God, has been 
good to all of us. In the corridor of the train a stranger 
tugs my sleeve and points to the horizon. The bright white 
specks moving there are the harvesters, and the golden 
mounds of straw, more golden than mountains of czarist 
roubles or pointed heaps of soviet gold, are the straw stacks 
after thrashing. In all the world there is no better wheat 
land than here in the Ukraine. Czarist gold, soviet credit— 
that is what it was all made of, the black earth and the sweat 
of peasants. The fields stretch away flat and endless, as 
if to the ends of the world the sun must be shining so in 
radiant blessing of the newborn harvest. Now we pass 
thrashers so near that we can hear them shouting, and see 
their arms and legs moving steadily to and fro; we can see 
the white shirts and the red kerchiefs and, quite close to 
the track, a girl, with a basket of lunch, stands, as breath- 
less at the sliding train coming across the wheat fields, go- 
ing down the yellow lane, as are we who pass at the world 
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she lives and walks in. Barefoot peasant boys scream at 
us, running close in the little ditches by the side of the track, 
‘Deitya pazhalusta, gazettu, deitya pazhalusta.” “Give 
us a newspaper, give us a newspaper,” and the young woman 
from the end compartment, where travel a delegation of 
German school teachers visiting children’s homes, exclaims 
at the vast hunger of the Russian young for international 
politics. Midway in her observations a young man in a 
gray woolen shirt identified for me by the provodnik as a 
responsible party member from Batum, laughs loud and 
uproariously. “Would it were so, Comrade; would it were 
so, but I am obliged to tell you that the gamins are after the 
makings of cigarettes. Think well of us, think as well of 
us as you can, but there is danger in fancying yourself in 
Utopia. You can never go on from there. From reality 
the way is clear for doing in every direction. Nothing is 
altogether good,” he went on more to himself than to the 
chagrined German lady who was hanging on his words. 
“Even that beautiful harvest there . . .”, he waved his 
hand and we were all silent leaning against the windows 
and gazing at the miles of ripened wheat, “has its seamy 
side, for now some will be rich and some will be poor and 
those who were together in adversity will be full of division, 
and those who said they would pay taxes gladly if only the 
harvest were good will be twice as sly, in hiding their grain, 
and full bellies will make them loud against the price of cot- 
ton goods. Only the price of cotton is going to go down. 
The city will see to that.” We were slowing up at another 
station. The kettles again. We pelted off and down the 
platform. This time the peasant women were offering ap- 
ples and squares of sponge cake, and an old woman, brown 
and wrinkled as a fig, held up a tray with honey golden as 
the straw stacks. 

We will eat our dinner in the Kharkov station. This is 
the city again and we have thirty minutes wait. The 
crowds bustle and shove and the bundles on this one’s back 
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collide with the parcels in that one’s arms. The restaurant 
is not too clean, but the borsch is rich and great hunks of 
beef swim in the bowl where we pour sour cream over the 
beets. Hardly are we half through when a boy—at sight 
one of the army of homeless ones, his ragged clothes hang- 
ing about him like gray moss, woe in all his lines but the 
apache slant of his cap, moves briskly up to the table. “Are 
you through?” he asks, and seeing we are about to say yes, 
with a deft swoop he has cleared our soup plates of meat, 
piling up his collection in a basket the size of a dishpan, and 
almost with sleight of hand tucked a pound of bread into 
what I would have sworn was a pocketless suit. He was 
gone to the next table before we could question him; no one 
seemed to molest him. “The problem is quite as appalling 
as it was five minutes ago,” I say to my companion, “that 
there should be hundreds of thousands of homeless chil- 
dren. But I can see now that they. do not all go hungry, 
and I can understand Lisa Alexandrovna’s story of how 
one wild boy turned her whole school against the comforts 
of home and study.” 

We buy a roast chicken for a rouble as we go back to the 
car and with tea again we shall have bread and chicken 
and a sickle pear. We eat too much. Certainly. And 
we wash it down with good Madeira from the codperative 
stores at seventy cents a bottle; and that is why when I 
sleep everything runs topsy turvy in my dreams. The 
homeless boy comes back looking more like Huckleberry 
Finn than ever and I remember how the man in Gosizdat, 
the state publishing house, gave me an illustrated copy of 
“Tom Sawyer” in Russian, and told me that Tom and the 
Jungle Books still lead all the other stories in spite of hun- 
dreds of new tales about firemen and birds and beasts and 
newspapers and power plants and china factories all printed 
in large editions and with five colors. Printed by the Gov- 
ernment! Senator Borah was introducing a resolution to 
have a new five color edition of “Red Riding Hood” with 
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a key. about the United States and Mexico. No, we have 
no color printing in government publications. 

I wake up and find that our compartment has new occu- 
pants, a thin mousey creature and a rather wax works hus- 
band. It is the middle of the night but we are soon all 
awake and she has explained how the window must come 
down at Once. With her it is not the night air. She re- 
lates in horrified whispers, with crescendos worthy of de- 
tective fiction, instances of thievery through open windows, 
pruning forks used to snatch fur coats, long arms, magnets 
to draw watches. “Fresh air has a worth above rubies,” I 
murmur to her deaf ears. I will stay awake and guard the 
crack where the air comes in, I say, putting my fist in the 
window, and so for a long time we talk. Her husband is a 
lawyer from Leningrad. Were it not that he is not a com- 
munist he would have a very good job in the government. 
Not that she would want him to be a communist at any 
price. But the truth is that he has just done a piece of ex- 
tra work for the government and that is why they are on 
holiday to the Black Sea. She herself would have pre- 
ferred the Crimea. Her grandmother had been there with 
the Imperial Court and she is sure that there would have 
been the better place. But someone in the government has 
commended Sotchi and so they are going there for three 
days. The rest of the time they will travel. Not that she 
enjoys travelling. What? A Russian who does not enjoy. 
travelling? Have I not met many a spirited Russian re- 
turned from a three weeks vacation twenty days of which 
he had spent on train and boat, and still thirsty for locomo- 
tion? “One can make oneself at home on a train.” “Is it 
not right for a man to behold the land he lives in and study 
its length and breadth?” ‘Where does man open his heart 
so well as in an inn or upon a journey?” ‘These are their 
comments, but of course their trains do not jerk so much as 
ours, or race until the scenery is unintelligible blur. The 
husbands are stowed in their uppers. The lady from Len- 
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ingrad goes on talking. She is determined to move to Mos- 
cow. There is no housing shortage in Leningrad and it is 
true that many national departments, the patent office 
among them, have been moved to the north to ease Moscow 
of overcrowding, but the center is the center, and if one’s 
husband is to have a career, and if oneself is to have scope, 
move to the capital one must. She shivers in the night air, 
so warm and soft, that rolls in from the summer steppe. I 
ask her if she works. And she tells me she thinks it is bet- 
ter for a woman to be supported. Her mousey nose wrinkles 
and she pats a flat breast with a dab of lace on the night 
gown, and by the dim light I marvel at such contained van- 
ity and such bloodless pride in all this active rosy new 
world. In the morning she has migraine, and we move 
away to the end of the car to leave her in peace. 

And so the journeying to Sotchi goes on. Rudzutak, the 
Commissar of Railways, has a special car attached to the 
train. And at every station he is met by railway workers, 
who gather about him on the platform, in fresh white shirts, 
and though I walk as closely as I can to the little group, I 
cannot hear what they are talking about. 


III 


Rostov on the Don is one of the three great towns of 
South Russia, but we do not stop for long, and the red 
sheds high on the banks of the river, pointed out to us as 
tobacco factories, and the usual gold and pink cupolas in 
the distance, are not more exciting than many of the little 
villages we have passed. It is warmer today; the summer 
sun has burned the plain to toast, and in the heat the travel- 
lers grow sleepy and the babel dies to hum and silence. At 
the stations we forget to gallop for boiling water, and buy 
instead deenies, sweet yellow melons hung in little straw 
cages. Dripping and somewhat refreshed, we climb back 
into the car and sit for hours swapping Tchekov stories 
with the Commissar from Baku and waiting for the Sea of 
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Azov to appear at our right, and the station stop of Tan- 
garov where Tchekov was born, and where he used to sit 
in his father’s grocery shop watching short weights dealt 
and hearing mean talk. It is curious that though Tchekov 
was not a great writer—and he was not by the definition 
that he himself set of great writers—he had not that force 
in literature which creates new life, yet how much wiser all 
of us are talking in that Russian train and what an intimate 
climate our fondness for him, and our memory of the Lit- 
tle Darling and the ishvoshtik who had lost his son, has made. 
‘Do not read guide books to Russia,” we say to each other, 
“read “The Story of a Life,’ that moving classic of pro- 
vincial life, written so long before ‘Main Street,’ and then 
you will understand.” We press our faces against the pane 
as we pull up to a little town, and straining, seem to see the 
very characters that we have been talking about, bringing 
their parcels aboard. ‘Only J am not in the stories,” boasts 
the young commissar, and “True enough,” echo the others. 

The Sea of Azov lies like a sheet of copper, very hot and 
red and still. Somewhere along this shore, Iphigenia was 
brought, and only the other day a new Greek temple was 
found with gold cups and plates for offerings. A bearded 
merchant from Tiflis explains to me in a guttural French 
that hereabouts are many temples and all the Caucasus is 
the mythland of ancient Greece if indeed I am 
of those who call it myth when, was it not so? Was not 
Prometheus bound to the crags of Mt. Kazbek, and who 
does not believe in Prometheus? 

I believe in Prometheus, and we go on to talk of how the 
tugs are hidden in the mountains now that the way to Con- 
stantinople is no longer clear and the old ways of bargain- 
ing are dead or sleeping. ‘The bargains do but sleep, 


American, you may believe me when I say I have tried to 
do business under this lettered law of the revolution. The 
government has been glad to use me. But the itch to trade 
is a good itch, and it will come back when men are wiser. 
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All men must be wiser. When there are too many fools in 
the world, all the bargains are bad. The government sees 
that. But the government is foolish, too.” 

We travel on a new railway to Sotchi, the Black Sea re. 
sort which is our destination. The narrow track leads down 
the coast between mountain and coast. The coast is but the 
hem of the mountains and is wet with the sea. We ride 
hatless, and since yesterday I have packed away my stock- 
ings. The cost of life is lowered so, and I swing my big 
brown legs like the children and forget about ladders. The 
Sotchi station is no bigger than a cottage; it swarms with 
people from the north on vacation. Raya and Costya are 
there to meet us. They have captured a droshky for us. 
They have rented a room for us in the Hotel Riviera. They 
point out the villas as we sway along the road and tell us 
who comes now to stay in the Grand Duke’s palace. The 
landscape has a rugged lovely dustiness, a gold and sandy 
look, that I have seen before only in Mexico. All the col- 
ors seem brighter and richer than greens and blues else- 
where. The atmosphere is such that every tree has a plastic 
quality, the trunks seem round and thick. 

Costya nods at a house. where we might have staid, a stucco 
mansion with plum trees in the garden. It is privately 
owned. Those houses where the owner made his residence 
have not many. of them changed hands, but the others, the 
play places for a month, or only for summer, have been re- 
dealt. That monstrous gob of fantastic plaster and over- 
decorated scroll work has been given to the Moscow trade- 
union newspaper; the steel workers union from the Ukraine 
owns that row of little cottages; the Moscow teachers’ un- 
ion has those ample grounds and mansion. “Thousands of 
workers come here, the well ones for short vacations, and 
the sick for longer.” Raya tells me there are many sami- 
tariums back in the hills toward Stari Matzesta where the 
sulphur baths are, and many fine doctors. I can get there 
by a Ford which runs every hour. And if I stay three 
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weeks she promises me a big convention of resort managers 
under the commissariat of health. It is planned to spend 
many millions of roubles promoting a national scheme of 
cures with salubrious climate and natural springs. 


IV 


The Riviera Hotel was built shortly before the war in a 
sort of Florida boom this stretch of coast has had. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas had his place at Gagri, twenty miles 
away, and helped finance the speculation. We walk through 
the garden close-scented with rose and honeysuckle, under 
the palms and by the stately wall of cypress, and find a 
restaurant upon the pier. How dirty. the tablecloths are, 
and how fine the food, big bowls of sweet porridge, and 
plates of chicken in sour cream! 

Our room is bare; narrow beds, a wardrobe, a necessary 
table, but wicker chairs on the balcony shaded with clam- 
bering rose though it is a fifth story climb. And as we 
stand on the balcony a steamer is hailed. It is the Chicherin 
on the run from Batum to Constantinople and Genoa, a 
four thousand ton passenger and cargo boat, riding the 
choppy seal and silver sea. 

From the steamer out there on the Black Sea the hotel 
must be a glistening sight, with its white towers and bal- 
conies and stretches of terrace and walls beneath the cliff. 
The crammed and bustling caravanseries of Scheveningen 
and Atlantic City are small and homely beside this holi- 
day hotel. But coming closer, there is something sad and 
silent. I am disquieted by lack of bustle and jamboree. 
At first I miss the jostling crowds and the parasols, the 
smart frocks, and the gaudy carnival of spending. But as 
the days wear on, and I wake in the morning to Katushka’s 
tap as she fetches the fresh eggs and the buns and lets in the 
man with samovar, and as we eat dreamily on the balcony 
the meal we prepare for ourselves, and watch the cypress 
tips move in the morning breeze, a bliss not known at 


. 
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Brighton overtakes me. The rooms in the hotel are all full, 
I can hear the man on the neighboring balcony translating 
to his secretary a treatise on agronomy. The pair on the 
balcony below are lovers and gossipers. She is telling him 
one thousand and one love stories of stenographers in the 
Comintern, and he interrupts to tell her that in all the 
world there is no other girl with hair like hers. We do not 
mean to listen, but lying there breathing the honeysuckle 
that flourishes with no thought of parties or politics, these 
are the sounds that float to us. 

Katushka comes back to make a formal call to inquire 
about emigrating to America, and then blushing says that 
Roumania would be far enough, for her young man was 
swept there in some fighting and has had no passport to 
return. She brings word of an Armenian with scarfs for 
sale. It is a summer resort after all. 

But what a beach! I take my sheet and my book and 
walk along the shore. The men’s beach comes first. Many 
hundreds of them, old men, little boys, splashing, strutting, 
sleeping. No one wears any clothes. I cross the imaginary 
line that marks the women’s beach and look far down to the 
curve of the shore where the family beach begins. I take 
off my garments one by one, and make them fast with 
stones. I stare about me and see that no one has noticed 
that a stranger has come. Many times have I bathed in 
Russian steam baths with a score of other women, and felt 
a sort of tenderness for what naked bodies tell, with their 
scars of work and childbirth, beauty, of youth and of age. 
A kitten-footed wind pats me in passing. A mother 3 
‘teaching her baby to wade. Three brawny factory girls 
from Moscow arrange and rearrange themselves for 4 
photographer after a lively bargain over the price of the 
tintype. Maillol’s woman with the thorn had no such back 
as these. An old woman, with breasts shrunken like dried 
fruit and ill-cut hair, undresses not far from me, and walks 
forth over the stones into the sea, and is lost in the spatter- 
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ing rainbows on the breakers. The heads of the swimmers 
are specks on the horizon. How strange and various are 
human creatures without the mask of clothes. The Black 
Sea has a buoyance special to itself. I scarcely move, yet 
itholds me. I reach out my arms to the waves as they 
come. And so for hours, day after day after day, I move 
in the water or lie quietly on my sheet and become one with 
the summer and place. Sometimes my neighbor is a land- 
owner’s daughter, with delicate chemise made long ago by 
nuns. One day it was a corpulent actress from Moscow 
who had two questions about America did a large 


woman or a small one play the Empress Catherine in 
Shaw’s play, and did I know her brother who had a studio 
in Carnegie Hall. We swim and burn and tan and 
strengthen and of them all, only I peer and wonder and 
take a stranger’s pleasure in a great and naked land. 
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POETRY 


TO A NATIVE STATE 


T IS a land of gullies and red dust, 

Of drouth, and sudden rainfall, and thick mud. 
Ignorance walks its backroads, letting blood; 
And, still, I love it well, because I must. 

Land of no sudden winters, where the fall 

Is but a dark cessation of the spring— 

Yet I lean Southward with the wild duck’s wing, 
And hear in Northern dusks the partridge call. 
Man cannot tell what roots hold him to earth 
That bore him like a blossom from the loam; 

He only. knows that he was hers from birth, 
And that her fields, however dark, are home; 
Remembering her counties, he shall ache 

Some morning when tumultuous streets awake. 


LAWRENCE LEE 


THE MADRIGAL SINGERS 
Led by the Children of the Chapel 


Rated made me madrigals to-night, 
And they were lyric men, 
Renewing still the luted flight 
Of all the sons of Ben; 
O children of the Chapel, sing, 
As in that far melodious spring. 


LEE 


POETRY 


Unvext the dulcet numbers flow, 
As on enchanted ears 
They fell to ease a fresher woe 
Than loads our later years; 
O children of the Chapel, still 
With music bid us to good-will. 


Under the woven, dim, concent 
Are tones that steal across 
The ages from a past content 
Upon our present loss; 
O children of the Chapel, be 
Our masters yet, for Charity. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


ENRICHMENT 


EAUTY, my bird, 
That, in my younger age, 
Punctually I heard 
Piping in a golden cage, 
Eager, as bidden, to sing, 
Tethered your wing— 


Now you are flown 

Into wild solitudes, , 
Now is your flight alone 
Glancing as a beam in woods 
Where sweetest song is mute 
To dull pursuit— 


Yet when I seek 

Your track as never of old, 
Being now passionately meek, 
As then I was proudly cold, 
I hear notes divinely pitched, 
As never my youth enriched. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON: A PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY 


By E. L. PETERSON 


For who is he can hide away 
Beauty with a bit of clay? 


RANCIS THOMPSON might be placed with Vil- 
Fe Defoe, and De Quincey, one of those picturesque 

individuals of whom we get but momentary glimpses 
through shifting banks of fog. No true panoramic view 
of his life can be obtained, for there are long gaps of which 
we have no details save those supplied by a too-willing 
imagination. His story seems to come in small pictures 
framed by darkness and the London fog—a series of minia- 
tures, vignettes. 


He is a small boy in velvet knee-breeches, thin but erect, 
his brown hair straggling over his narrow, pinched face. 
At a respectful distance before him stand his two sisters, 
Mary and Sylvia. Suddenly, in an excited voice, he ex- 
claims, “Ladies and gentlemen: the show is about to begin!” 
and he stoops over a box at his feet. 

The box is a sumptuous affair without a lid or a front; 
its inner walls form the theatre, resplendent in red plush. 
At the stage left is a fireplace and a four-poster bed on 
which reclines a white-haired woman. A tiny cotton night- 
cap is pulled down over her head. At her side, his red ton- 
gue hanging over his long teeth, crouches the wolf. And 
in the center, her back to the audience, stands a diminutive 
figure with golden hair streaming down her scarlet cape. 
At the word “begin,” the figures move upon the stage, 
backward and forward, to the right and left; and the boy, 
dangling them at the end of “three of Sylvia’s hairs,” di- 
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rects the destinies of his marionettes. It is the premiére 
performance of “Little Red Riding Hood”; Francis Thomp- 
son, aged six, the producer. 


A little later we see him again. This time he is perched 
perilously on the top of a great ladder in his father’s library. 
He tries to balance himself on his tip-toes while his slim fin- 
gers grope for a book on the top shelf. Suddenly the maid 
enters from the opposite end of the room. “For the land’s 
sake, Master Thompson,” she begins. But the boy’s start at 
her unexpected entry is too much for the rickety ladder, and 
amid a shower of flying books he tumbles to the floor with a 
resounding “thud”—a copy of “The Tempest” clutched 
victoriously in his grimy hands. 

Later in life he tells us that at the age of seven he had 
“found his way to the heart of Shakespeare and Coleridge.” 


He is ten years old, now, and on his way to Ushaw College. 
Perhaps his parents and the authorities of the school will turn 
him into a priest. The coach rumbles and ploughs through 
the muddy road, pitching from side to side and throwing the 
occupants from one seat to another. There is the sound of 
laughter; other boys are on their way to Ushaw. Francis is 
wedged into a corner. As the coach lurches suddenly, some 
one tosses an apple core at him. For a moment he glares at 
the offender; then, too miserable and self-conscious to obj ject 
to anything that might happen, he turns his head and stares 
out the window. 

“They’re boors,” exclaims a deep voice at his side. ‘You'll 
get used to them in time.” Francis gazes into the dark face 
of a boy slightly older than himself. It is “Paddy” Hearn 
—later to be known as Lafcadio Hearn. But the encourag- 
ing words only. make him feel more miserable than ever, 
and he returns to his previous occupation of staring blindly 
through the coach window. It seems as though the journey 
to Ushaw will never end. 

The next picture is of a class room presided over by the 
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gaunt Mr. F. S. There is monotonous drone of students 
reciting a theorem in plane geometry. ‘They sound like 
flies buzzing in an empty room. Directly before the mas- 
ter, and behind a huge pile of books, slouches Francis, his 
head barely visible, his lips unmoving. Hidden behind the 
fortification lies a volume of poetry on which the boy’s eyes 
seem to be glued. Geometry theorems and axioms are not 
bothering him. He is oblivious to everything but the vol- 
ume he is reading—oblivious even to the stern Mr. F. S. 
who lowers his spectacles to the point of his nose, pulls his 
long neck out of his collar, and from his newly won height 
glares down over the pile of books on his student’s desk to 
the volume of Coleridge. It is unfortunate that Francis 
does not see his master’s face relax into a sympathetic smile 
that twitches around the corners of his lips as if Mr. F. S. 
were dreaming — dreaming of a time when he, too, stole 
books of poetry into the class in mathematics. At any rate, 
the greatly feared Mr. F. S. proceeds with the lesson and 
pretends ignorance of Francis’ offence. 


The fifth vignette is of a letter, now yellow with age and 
tattered at the corners, dated June 1877. It is from the 
President of Ushaw College and is addressed to Francis’ 
parents. 


“With regard to Frank, I can well appreciate the regret 
and disappointment which you and his mother must feel. 
Frank has always been a great favorite of mine ever since 
he came as a child to the Seminary. He has always been a 
remarkably docile and obedient boy, and certainly one of 
the cleverest boys in his class. Still, his strong, nervous 
timidity has increased to such an extent that I have been 
most reluctantly compelled to concur in the opinion of his 
Director and others that it is not the holy will of God that 
he should go on for the Priesthood. It is only after much 
thought, and after some long and confidential conversa- 
tions with Frank himself, that I have come to this conclu- 
sion: and most unwillingly, for I feel, as I said, a very. 
strong regard and affection for your boy. I earnestly pray 
God to bless him, and to enable you to bear for His sake 
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the disappointment this has caused. I quite agree with you 
in thinking it is quite time that he should begin to prepare 
for some other career. If he can shake off a natural in- 
dolence which has always been an obstacle with him, he has 
ability to succeed in any career.” 

At eighteen years of age Francis Thompson has met 
with the first of many reverses that seemed to dog his foot- 
steps until the very hour of his death. 


It is three years later. Francis is in the dingy library of 
Owen’s College, Manchester. His parents believe that he 
is studying medicine. He looks stricken and thin as he 
bends over a volume on the table, his bony fingers straying 
through his lustreless hair. There are black rings under 
his eyes, and his lips are pale. Perhaps he is more inter- 
ested in the study of medicine than he was in preparing for 
the priesthood, for he seems deeply absorbed as he hunches 
his shoulders over the worn book. As he scans the lines, his 
eyes fairly glitter and his fingers twitch nervously at the 
corners of the pages. He turns a page. For a moment it 
passes through a shaft of sunlight that slants over the vol- 
ume. The title of the book gleams black on the white 
page—“Confessions of an Opium Eater.” Stealthily he 
glances around him. Then he takes from his pocket a 
small vial filled with a brown fluid. He twists the cork out 
and places it against the tip of his tongue. Already he has 
developed a taste for laudanum. 


It is in the fall of 1882. Long, black shadows from the 
trees cut across the narrow street. With his brown felt hat 
pulled down over his forehead a young man slouches along 
the street, hesitating at frequent intervals as if pondering 
over some perplexing problem. Once he stops completely 
and turns back. Then he pulls his coat tighter about his 
drooping shoulders and resumes his former direction. At 
No. 7 Winckley Street, a square, red-brick house, he lin- 
gers for a long time; then he mounts the single step, turns 
the door-knob, and enters. 
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“Francis!” his father has leaped from the big arm-chair 
by the fire. 

“T’ve failed my examinations,” comes the dejected reply, 
and with chin almost touching his chest Francis trudges 
up the stairs and disappears. 


It is dusk in London. At the corner of Oxford Street 
and Wardour Street, where the wind sweeps the dry dust 
in eddying swirls, stands a pitiful figure clothed or half 
clothed in “the regimentals of the ragged.” His coat is 
threadbare, and a long tear zig-zags from the shoulder to 
the tail. His knees have pushed their way through his 
baggy trousers. Swaying slightly as the wind whips 
through his ragged clothes and unkempt hair, he stands 
there absorbed in the confusion of chattering voices and 
scraping feet. Crowds of people jostle their way along the 
street. Cabs rattle past. The monotonous wail of a bar- 
rel-organ rises above the clamor. Then, suddenly, at his 
ear comes a quiet voice, “Is your soul saved?” 

It startles him. It intrudes upon his privacy. He turns 
to the speaker, defiant though in rags. ‘What right have 
you to ask me that question?” 

From the grey-bearded man at his side comes the answer 
that strikes home, “If you won’t let me save your soul, let 
me save your body.” 

For a moment his defiance clings to him; then slowly he 
drops his head. Starvation is a great leveller. That even- 
ing, Francis Thompson clumsily drives pegs in Mr. Mc- 
Master’s boot-making shop in an effort to pay for his sup- 
per. 


It is the year 1887. In a third-story room, Francis 
Thompson sits at a table over which is scattered a profusion 
of scribbled papers. His stubby pencil flies back and forth 
across the sheet that lies before him. He is writing his es- 
say on “Paganism.” The smoky, oil lamp at his side throws 


a lurid glare over the iron bed, the painted wash-stand, and 
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the mouse-colored carpet. Through the open window comes 
a hot wind and the sound of a clock in the distance striking 
four. It is almost dawn in London. Suddenly the door 
flies open, and a woman wearing a flashy green coat en- 
ters the room. As she tosses her tam o’ shanter on the bed, 
her blonde hair straggles over her low forehead. Her eyes 
are sunken and dull, her lips scarlet. Wearily she walks 
over to Francis’ chair. As she lifts his face and kisses it, 
the heavy, licentious curve of her lips gives way to an ex- 
pression of tenderness. When he lays down his pencil and 
speaks, she throws herself across the bed. 

Then, for a long time, they talk; she with the coarseness 
of a woman of the streets, he with the brilliance of a scholar; 
she with the bitterness of a mother that could not be, he with 
the weariness of an undernourished youngster. 

After he has gone to bed, she drops into his chair and 
toys with the stump of his pencil. She looks across at his 
haggard figure; she tries to read his papers as they lie on 
the table. The clock in the distance strikes six. Hesitat- 
ingly she reaches for a piece of blank paper, and, chewing 
the end of her pencil between words, she forces her clumsy 
fingers to write. “You said you found friends today. They 
wouldn’t understand our friendship. But I always knew 
you were a genius. Remember.” ms 

On the note she places a few coins. Then as the final 
colors of dawn stream through the window, she opens the 
door and leaves. 


It is another barren room. Wilfred Meynell, editor of 
Merry England, has finally found the whereabouts of the au- 
thor of “Paganism” and awaits his return to the room. The 
knob turns, the door opens, and a strange hand is thrust in. 
The door closes as mysteriously, but no one has entered. 
Again it opens; again it shuts. At the third attempt, in 
staggers the shadow of a man, who looks more dead than 
alive—as ragged as any waif in London. His toes pro- 
trude through his shoes, and there is no shirt under his tat- 
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tered coat to hide his bony. chest. His hands are like sticks 
covered with skin, and his face is blue with cold. Poverty 
and laudanum have done their work. 

Mr. Meynell is startled. He had expected to meet any 
sort of man except a derelict. He hardly knows what to 
say. Finally he blurts out, ““You must have had access to 
many books when you wrote that essay.” 

“That,” said the tramp in a quiet, even voice, “is pre- 
cisely, where the essay fails. I have only two books, Aeschy- 
lus and Blake. All the other references were from memory.” 

Mr. Meynell’s astonishment is not lessened by these words, 
He looks at the speaker with mingled pity and _ surprise. 
“Couldn’t I lend you a little money?” he ventures. 

Francis straightens himself and tries to hide his bare 
chest. His pride is touched to the quick. “Thank you,” 
he replies, “but you are mistaken. I am not a beggar.” 

“No, no. Of course not. I didn’t mean that. But you 
will write me another article, won’t you?” 

“I shall be glad to,” replies Francis as he throws him- 
self across his filthy bed. 

The pause that follows is awkward. Mr. Meynell tries 
to find appropriate words of departure. He opens his 
mouth, he shuts it. Then he takes a last look at the haggard 
figure on the bed, quietly lays a little money on the table, and 
in desperation leaves the room. 


On a table lies a small, square book bound in_ brown 
boards. It is covered with glimmering gold circles. A few 
inches from the top glistens the word POEMS, and di- 
rectly. below it is the nnme FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

Oscar Wilde, his shirt open half-way down his chest, is 
slouching in an arm chair. A friend is reading aloud from 
Thompson’s second volume of verse “Sister Songs.” At 
the conclusion of the reading there is a long pause. Sud- 
denly Wilde leaps to his feet and fairly shouts, “Why can’t 
I write poetry like that? That’s what I’ve wanted to do all 
my life!” 
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It is a miserable November afternoon in 1897. Yellow 
fog curls along Chancery Lane. and a thin, icy rain pelts in- 
to the slush of the road. Plodding through the muck, his 
brown cape flying behind him, comes a hatless man. Across 
his stooped back is slung a fisherman’s basket from which 
protrude two water-soaked volumes. The rain has plas- 
tered his grey hair tight against his scalp, and a thin stream 
of water trickles from the point of his unkempt beard. His 
face is slightly discolored and shows the marks of pain and 
the fierce reactions of laudanum. But in spite of his ap- 
parent misery, a happy smile plays about the corners of his 
mouth as Francis Thompson, hack writer, carries his book 
reviews through the fog and mud to the office of the “Acad- 


emy. 


The next is perhaps the smallest of all the pictures. It 
is a letter written by Francis Thompson. 
“I am a helpless, waterlogged, and dismantled vessel, 


drifting without power to guide my own course, and equally 
far from port whichever way I turn my eyes.” 


It is a November midnight in the year 1907. Lying in 
bed at the home of Wilfred Meynell, Francis Thompson is 
reading ‘““Many Cargoes” by the yellow light of a candle 
which sputters from a table at his bedside. Across the 
room, another candle flickers against the black window that 
shakes and rattles from the force of the wind outside. The 
two lights throw grotesque shadows over the bed and across 
the face of the reader. He turns a page, the rasping of the 
paper breaking an otherwise dead silence. At his right side 
is a well-worn prayer book; at his left is a half pint bottle 
of brown laudanum. The light of the candles exaggerates 
the yellow and purple discolorations on his face. His beard 
is unkempt, his hair thin and almost white, his eyes are dark 
and sunken. 

Suddenly the door opens, and a quick gust of wind al- 
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most extinguishes the candles. Wilfred Meynell enters. 
“Francis!” he gasps. “You're ill!” 
“Yes, Wilfred,” comes the dull answer from the shadow 
on the bed, “I am dying of laudanum poisoning!” 


It is in the mortuary of St. Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal 
Green. Francis Thompson lies at rest. Roses from the 
garden of George Meredith and violets from the garden of 
Alice Meynell are scattered over his coffin. Mingled with 
the roses, is a slip of white cardboard on which is written, 
in Meredith’s own hand, “A true poet, one of the small 
band.” 


| 
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LITTLE YELLOW DOG 
By F. STRINGFELLOW BARR 


N THE white road that leads out of Mirebeau to- 
():=: Nantes, between slender wavering poplars, 

I met a very small yellow dog. He trotted slowly 
up to me, halted, and spoke. 

“Of course,” he said, “I am only a dog, and a yellow one 
at that. But I am sure you will help me. I am looking for 
my master.” 

“T will do what I can,” I answered. “I like your courage. 
Frankly, I never expected a dog to speak to me, least of all 
a yellow one. Where do you think your master is?” 

The little dog wagged his tail gratefully; and it was not 
until he showed this sign of cheerfulness that I realized by 
contrast how very sad were his yellow eyes. 

“I do not know where he is. I have gone South as far as 
Poitiers and northward to Tours and I could find him no- 
where. I live in Mirebeau; but as it is certain he is not there, 
I am on my way to Nantes to see if he comes off the ships.” 

“But did he put to sea?” 

“TI do not know. But I fancy he loved the straight masts 
against evening skies. They would remind him of the pop- 
lars along the road-side. He was restless and always liked 
roads and ships. He always smelt of travel, even in his best 
clothes. Yes, I think I had best try Nantes.” 

“What does your master look like?” 

The dog turned his head quickly, and a far look came in- 
to his melancholy eyes. I thought at first that he could not 
speak for pain; but suddenly his gaze softened and he seemed 
to be smiling serenely at some old recollection. 

“Ah,” he said, “it is not so much how he looks, or even 
how he smells; but the things he does. He is always strong 
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and calm and sure of himself. So that one aches to follow 
him and serve him. You don’t know how we little dogs do 
ache to serve and follow someone. You may think, because 
we are restless and keep running into the fields on either 
side of the road and back again, that we would gladly be 
independent and free to come and go as we please. Never 
believe it. We are indeed restless, but how we crave some- 
one to come back to from our strayings. Every morning 
at dawn I want my master to lead me off. And I can 
scarcely sleep by day or night for seeking him.” 

I noticed then that the little fellow was indeed gaunt and 
unkempt, with that haunted look in his eyes that some men 
get. One or two sleek tidy dogs, who came trotting by at 
the heels of their masters, never even stopped to make his 
acquaintance. He seemed, by his gentle manner, used to 
this treatment. 

But I reflected that his enthusiastic and, I confess, some- 
what bombastic description of this marvellous master of 
his was really not of the least value in a search. So I turned 
to him sharply. “Come,” I cried, “when and where did 
you last see your master?” 

“T have never seen him,” said the little dog simply. “May- 
be that is why he is so hard to find. No, if I had once found 
him, you may be sure I would not have lost him again. But I 
have never seen him.” 

He was standing very rigidly before me, with his head 
on one side, and he seemed so confident of my understand- 
ing his trouble, that I could not laugh at the absurdity of 
his quest. 

“But, my dear fellow,” I exclaimed as gently as I knew 
how, “how can you find a master you have never seen? And 
if he exists only as your ideal, you have but to keep hunting 
until you find him in the flesh.” 

“T have,” said the little dog ruefully. “I have hunted ever 
since I knew what my ideal was like. Though, to tell the 
truth, it is not so much a question of what my master must 
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be like, as of what he must not. There are no men that I 
have seen in Poitiers or Tours that I could follow.” 

“But other dogs seem to find masters.” 

“I know what you are thinking. You are thinking that 
better dogs than I find masters in these places. You are 
thinking that I am a most conceited pup, a most—” 

“No, no!” I cried. “I am thinking nothing of the sort. I 
understand what you mean.” 

I sat down suddenly beside him on the dusty bank and 
drew his head against mine. A plump peasant who was 
driving by, looked amusedly at us while his cart covered us 
with white dust. The peasant’s great black dog paid us not 
even the attention of a glance. 

“No, no,” I murmured again in his ear. “I understand 
how you feel. You cannot follow the fat butcher in Mire- 
beau, or the sleek pharmacist, or the inn-keeper with his well- 
kept dogs. They would take good care of you, but you can- 
not follow them. A pup must follow whom he can, not 
whomever he will. And none of these men in Mirebeau or 
Tours is the man you are searching for.—Poor devil, I un- 
derstand.” 

The little pup’s body stiffened; he drew his head back; and 
a strange, troubled, joyful look came into his eyes. 

“No, not that,” I cried, pushing him away and leaping 
to my feet in a panic, and starting down the road. “No, not 
me! Courage. Keep a good heart. You will surely find 
him at Nantes. Or at Rochelle. You did not think of 
Rochelle, did you? He will surely come off the ships there. 
—But not me! No, no, not me! There is no strength or 
sureness in me—no strength.” 
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NIGHT ON LA VERNA 
By W. FORCE STEAD 
I 


ENVENUTO CELLINI might have put it down 
B: the malign influence of the stars. He had his 

share of misfortunes and rather fancied himself as an 
expert in diagnosing the origin of these obscure thrusts and 
hindrances. It is just as well that he put the blame on the 
stars now and then; he could not run them through with a 
sword or crack their heads with a hammer, and when this 
diagnosis came to the rescue, it must have saved the lives 
of not a few of his contemporaries. As a practical modern, 
I put the blame on my. chauffeur; but I was making a re- 
ligious pilgrimage to La Verna, the sacred mountain where 
St. Francis received the Stigmata, and, as a seeker after 
the unseen, I ought to be willing to admit that my troubles 
may have been a visitation from above. It is possible that 
I provoked the stars by my arrogance in attempting to ap- 
proach the sacred mountain in a vulgar automobile; or, 
lifting the argument from the level of magic to pure ethics, 
perhaps I was being chastened for an extravagance which 
could no more be justified by the state of my purse than by 
my object in seeking a shrine of the Little Poor Man of 
Assisi. 

Anyway, right or wrong, I set forth in great style, shoot- 
ing out from Florence by way of Pontassieve and intending 
to motor over the Consuma Pass and down through the 
Casentino, that loveliest but inaccessible quarter of Tus- 
cany. Italian cars are powerful and their drivers reckless. 
We were launched upon the long climb to the Consuma at 
full speed. It must be a steady, climb of a dozen miles or 
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more. We had not gone far when I sneezed, and a few 
minutes later some spray blew across my face. What was 
that? The after effects of a sneeze, hanging about in the 
air for several minutes, with the car running at full speed? 
My curiosity was aroused, and looking about, I noticed a 
thin jet of steam hissing out of the engine. The water was 
boiling, and no wonder, with an Italian sun blazing down 
on us and the car racing up hill at forty miles an hour. I 
leaned over to a friend who had undertaken the pilgrimage 
with me and suggested that it might be as well to slow 
down; there were still some miles of continuous climbing 
ahead. We tried to convey the idea to our driver, but he 
remained intent upon his wheel, and I pondered the ques- 
tion whether he was really one of the strong silent men who 
pursue their way with inflexible purpose?—or perhaps a 
religious fanatic burning with zeal for La Verna?—or was 
he, just possibly, a plain fool? The steam became a blast, 
and jets of water were throbbing and spurting out. My 
friend leaned over to the driver and said impressively, 

“KE, pericoloso?”—pointing to the steam. 

The driver shrugged his shoulders and said we were not 
far from the top. 

The grade became steeper and we were still running on 
the high gear. The engine was beginning to labour. As 
it slowed down, he only pumped in more air and tried to 
force the pace. 

By the time we reached the small village of Diacetto, the 
engine was evidently at its last gasp. Even our fanatic de- 
cided to stop and wait for it to cool down; but it was be- 
yond cooling. After waiting a minute or so, while the water 
continued to spurt out as violently as ever, our driver de- 
scended, very much at his ease, and lifted the hood. A heavy 
yellow flame curled out and wavered about languidly. The 
bright green enamel puckered up and shrivelled miserably. 

My friend leaped out exclaiming, 

“Clear off! the damned thing’s going to blow up!” 
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I grabbed an overcoat and suit case and followed, not re- 
luctantly. Apparently it was only the oil which was burn- 
ing. But why the fire did not get into the tank, which was 
in the front near the engine, I cannot imagine, unless the 
stars relented for a moment. Some workmen ran up with 
wet cloths, swinging them vigorously and beating out the 
fire. After a time our driver came over to us with a look 
of—well, the strong silent man was trembling and almost 
weeping. He at any rate was chastened. He offered to 
prove from the official records of the Municipality of Flor- 
ence that he had been driving cars for twenty years and 
never once had anything like this happened. We held our 
peace; I was content to notice that in opening the hood he 
had singed his eyebrows and had yielded up part of his 
moustache for a burnt offering. 

While our driver was nursing the engine which he had 
abused so heartlessly, we went into the village wine-shop 
and had some amazingly good wine, sweet, golden and am- 
brosial. Our hostess won my, heart with her black eyes 
and golden wine, and also her agreeable excitement and 
overflowing anxiety for our welfare. Then came the per- 
spiring heroes who had faced and extinguished the fire, the 
foremost a handsome fellow with a deep sunburnt com- 
plexion, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, wearing the open 
black shirt of the Fascisti and crowned on high with the ex- 
pansive bush of black hair which seems to be one of the em- 
blems of these nationalists. ‘They made a liberal contribu- 
tion to this pleasant atmosphere of excitement. Our driver, 
they, said, was a lunatic, our danger had been immense, our 
escape was miraculous. As soon as the car appeared, they 
knew it had caught fire, they began getting the wet cloths 
ready. Holy Mary and Joseph! exclaimed our hostess, it 
was indeed a miracle, by the grace of God. We suggested 
that maybe our kind friends would join us in a small drink! 
The great Fascisti fellow, who was the spokesman of his 
party, made a sweeping and graceful gesture, ending on 4 
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note of self-depreciation, implying that dear to the Italian 
heart are the lives of their distinguished visitors, that to 
risk their own poor lives in our noble service is better than 
meat or drink to them, but that as for taking a drink with 
us and thus humiliating the foreign nobility — no, they 
could not think of such a thing. But when we repeated the 
suggestion, they not only thought of it, but continued to 
think well of it, even to the third and fourth round. 

An old man with a ladder on his back started to pass 
through the shop in front of us. Our hostess drove him 
back indignantly, bidding him go round the other way; he 
ought to show better manners to the gentlemen. Turning 
to us, she said earnestly: 

“I hope we know how to show respect, though we be only 
rough country people.” 

The old man with his burden retired, but not without 
murmuring, “accidente,” a curse with the literal sense of 
wishing an accident might happen to us. And his wish was 
a prophecy. I had been rejoicing in our deliverance; feel- 
ing secure, I was only amused when this old heir of Etru- 
rian occultism invoked a curse upon us. But what was to 
prevent another accident? And why did I forget the 
counter-charms of making the sign of the Cross and invok- 
ing the angels and archangels? Here was the beginning of 
more trouble. For straightway our driver came in and con- 
fessed that he was unable to complete the journey; some- 
thing was wrong with the engine, but the car would easily 
run down hill to Pontassieve, where there was a telephone, 
and he would arrange for another car to be sent out to us. 
It was four o’clock and the other car would be here within 
an hour. Nothing doubting, we saw him glide quickly and 
silently down the hill, while we went for a walk. Five 
o'clock arrived on time, but without a car. We asked for 
tea, but there was none to be had, so we consoled ourselves 
with a large jug of café-latte, sitting out in the garden un- 
der an exuberant vine. 
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Six o’clock arrived without a car. Time became a bur- 
den; the Etrurian curse was working. 

About seven a ’bus came lumbering in, bound for Flor- 
ence. My friend said he was giving up La Verna, the Cas- 
entino, and the rest of it, and was going back to Florence 
in the bus. He advised me to join him, but I was bent 
upon my pilgrimage. The good fellow, I learned some 
time later, spent the evening trying to get a car sent out 
to me, and was assured at last that one had been sent. 
Meanwhile I waited in the garden until my wooden chair 
became intolerable and the coiling vine looked like a nest of 
serpents. I went for another walk and tried to watch the 
sunset, but had lost the gift of sight and the power of 
thought; I was only a gigantic ear listening for the approach 
of a car. 

Eight o’clock, nine o’clock, ten o’clock dragged slowly 
on; I knew what life must be when one languishes in prison. 
The garden grew chilly and dark; the bench and table were 
clammy with dew. A dim lamp was burning in the wine- 
shop and its rays staggered out feebly through the door, but 
I was not a moth to be attracted by its ambiguous flame; 
the air within was heavy with tobacco smoke, I could hear 
loud voices and saw excited gestures; the friendly hostess 
had disappeared and the excitement was no longer agreeable 
but alarming. Were they hatching a plot to murder the 
wealthy nobleman who had fallen into their clutches? Was 
our driver in league with them? Undoubtedly some of the 
men lurking in the back of the wine-shop looked like pro- 
fessional thieves and others like hired assassins. 

At half-past ten, there was nothing for it; I became a 
Daniel and walked into the lion’s den. A fat old woman 
took me uptairs to a kind of sitting room where a young 
girl looked on with dark questioning eyes. Was there pity 
in her eyes? The room had a brick floor, with some bricks 
loose and others worn uneven;- a lamp on the table threw 
a ghastly light over walls painted a sickly green. The sofa 
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was furnished with two mattresses, one flat to sit upon, and 
one standing up on its side as a support at the back. Per- 
haps this was an infernal engine, designed so that one mat- 
tress could be pressed down upon the other and an unhappy 
victim smothered between. But like many a poor prisoner, 
I enjoyed my last meal on earth. I was given a generous 
helping of macaroni, two eggs poached in an earthen dish, 
plenty of golden wine and rough bread. From time to time 
the young girl with the pitying eyes passed through the 
room mysteriously, carrying her apron full of green 
leaves. ‘Twice a hired assassin passed through with a large 
bundle of dry twigs. What could this mean? The armful 
of dry branches suggested kindling a great fire. Was I to 
be immolated, and was the gentle maiden preparing to strew 
these green leaves at my burial? 

At eleven o’clock I placed myself in their hands utterly 
and irretrievably. With fear and repulsion I entered a 
small bedroom, furnished only with a black iron bed and a 
broken chair which had to be propped against the wall. 
There is no use lavishing fine furniture on your victim, even 
if he is a wealthy nobleman. Gingerly I stole across the 
uneven and sadly unwashen floor, crept into bed with most 
of my clothes on, blew out the candle, and lay awake and 
listened. Then I got up, lit the candle, locked the door, and 
looked out of the window; the snake-like vine came crawl- 
ing up to my casement. Would he approach by the door, 
or the window? More likely, I thought, by the window. I 
blew out the candle, so as not to be observed from below, 
looked up to heaven, invoked the saints and tried to ap- 
pease the stars. 

An astonishment awaited me. I stole back into bed, and 
then—it seemed a moment later—opened my eyes: it was 
six o’clock and the sun blazing abroad in a glorious morning 
sky. All round my casement the vine leaves in a fresh 
breeze were shaking and twinkling—laughing at me! Af- 
ter an excellent breakfast, and as a sign of how completely 
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I had been received into the bosom of this kind-hearted 
family—which in my ignorance I had mistaken for a gang 
of assassins—I was taken into the fat old grannie’s bed- 
room to see the silk-worms. It was for their benefit that 
the man had been carrying his bundle of twigs and the girl 
with the tender eyes had been gathering mulberry leaves, 
I was introduced to a great rack holding ten shelves, one 
above the other, each about eight feet long and six feet 
across. On these the worms are arranged in order of age 
and fatness. They live for forty days and eat enormously; 
when hunger abates and sleep interyenes, they are taken 
into another room where one bed is entirely occupied by 
bundles of twigs, twice the size of a gardener’s broom; the 
worms are sprinkled into the cluster of twigs and begin to 
lose themselves in the sleepy mistiness of a cocoon. I no- 
ticed in most of the rooms two beds, one for man, woman or 
child, and one for the silk-worms: such is the custom of the 
country in the mulberry-leafy month of June. As a for- 
eigner, I was interested, but prejudiced; to have the bed 
next to me full of worms—ugh!—even silkworms. 

When the ’bus returned from Florence I took it as far 
as it would take me. After some jolting and rattling, we 
finally achieved the Consuma Pass, enjoying delicious air 
and a magnificent range of mountain scenery—the radi- 
antly blue Apennines; thence we wound gradually down 
into a rich valley of luxuriant wheat and vineyards. I un- 
derstood that the bus would take me as far as Borgo alla 
Collina, where I could enjoy the Casentino before ascend- 
ing La Verna; but the Etrurian curse still had a little kick 
in it, and I was unobligingly deposited at Porrena. Here 
the only conveyance was a very small donkey cart; I roped 
my suit case to the back of the seat, and very. slowly, very 
humbly, I who had no right to a dashing motor-car, ap- 
proached at last the Pensione Folli, at Borgo alla Collina, 
seated, as became me, behind a little sleepy-headed ass. 
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II 


Borgo alla Collina proved almost a Land of the Lotus 
Eaters. I could hardly tear myself away from the coun- 
try walks, the excellent fare of the Pensione Folli, the 
friendly peasants with their melodious salutation, Buona 
serra, Signore, the way-side shrines, the vineyards and 
wheatfields by day and the fire-flies and nightingales after 
dusk. But every morning I saw the sun coming up over 
La Verna, the mystical mountain of the Stigmata, and go- 
ing down every evening behind the poetic heights of Val- 
lombrosa. I might have remained forever, and dreamed my 
life away. with the golden wine and the fire-flies. But 
these neighbouring heights of poetry and religion, these 
symbolical mountains rising above me, kept insisting that 
I should awake from the vision of earth to the vision of 
Heaven. I might argue that the one can be translated in- 
to the terms of the other, but the mountains called me to 
ascend and see what is to be found above. 

“Questo mulo ha fatto la guerra,” said the red-haired 
and freckle-faced youth who with a horse and mule har- 
nessed in tandem to an antiquated carriage, drove me up 
the long ascent to La Verna. At first I thought he meant, 
“This mule has waged war,” and I hoped the brute would 
not engage in any warfare on the mountain-side. But 
when he added, “E Americano,” I suddenly saw its life 
history unrolled before me; its youth passed in ranging the 
plains of Texas, its prime with the armies on the Austro- 
Italian front, and now its later years devoted to hauling 
pilgrims up to the shrine of St. Francis on the heights of 
La Verna. Its unconscious progress became an allegory 
of the life of man or even of the history of evolution. Evo- 
lution?—I began to meditate, as we climbed the mountain, 
surely, on a basis of materialism, it is not natural to as- 
cend; on such a basis it would be against the laws of na- 
ture. Yet the history of evolution is a long climbing up- 
ward. What is this which is forever transcending the laws 
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of chemistry and physics? Christ went up into a moun- 
tain to pray, St. Francis followed Him up these slopes of 
La Verna. We no sooner see the heights above us than 
something awakens within us and calls us upward, because 
we recognize, half unconsciously, that we are akin to the 
Spirit that is in the world and yet above the world. 

The interesting thing about evolution is not we have 
arisen from the lower forms of life, but that a mysterious 
Power has worked up through these imperfect forms to 
unveil its nature more clearly in the hero, the martyr, the 
man of science, the poet, the religious genius. We cannot 
improve upon the nature of the whole; the best that has come 
out of the universe through the spirit of man, through the 
religious genius of Christ and St. Francis, has been dwell- 
ing in the universe from eternity. Let us climb where they 
have climbed and see what they have seen, because It is 
there and It is true! 

I was becoming enthusiastic; I descended and walked 
ahead of the carriage, I would relieve the poor mule, I would 
rise by my own efforts, I would tread the very earth that 
St. Francis had walked upon. Before long it became ap- 
parent that this mysterious mountain is not as others, green 
on the lower slopes and barren toward the summit. It be- 
came greener the further we went. At first the earth was 
only shale and clay speckled with a few stumpy trees, a 
dreary stretch of splintered stones relieved by a patch of 
yellow broom and now and then a few sprigs of wild rose— 
a stray sign of grace, perhaps where St. Francis stood to 
pray; but a thrifty farmer could nurse this stubborn soil 
the year round and yet die in the poorhouse. By the law 
of gravitation, the better soil should have washed down to 
the lower slopes; but this is a mountain of the supernatural, 
and like the ascent of man, it contradicts the laws of chemis- 
try and physics; for certainly, as we climbed, the barren 
clay and splintered rocks were transfigured into green pas- 
tures, wild flowers sprang up by the way-side, yellow tre- 
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foil, white daisies, blue anchusa; the scrubby little trees be- 
came stately firs and noble chestnuts, until by the time we 
reached the monastery gates, I could see the summits go- 
ing up in a towering flame of green foliage. 

The place was too much for me!—I would not merely 
walk round, see the sights, and drive back again the same 
evening. I paid my freckle-faced youth for his return 
journey, dispensed with his services, and resolved to spend 
the night. I would dine with the brethren, attend Com- 
pline, or whatever their evening service might be, rise again 
in the dark for their midnight song of praise, and again 
for early Mass. What spiritual adventure awaited me?— 
would there be a flash from Heaven? 

Twice my attention was arrested before entering the 
sacred enclosure. Once by a flaring up of scarlet poppies 
in a small circle of poplar trees. I went nearer. The pop- 
lars were shivering in the wind, and the evening sun glanc- 
ing across the hill-side, lit up a mass of blue cornflowers 
amid a throng of intensely red poppies. Tossing about in 
the wind, they were like a crowd of boys and girls romping 
together. I began to think of the love of man and woman 
as the secret of the world; then I looked away to the gates 
of the monastery.—The second time, I was startled by some 
men preparing to blast a rock. I watched them nervously 
as they lit the fuse and ran off to a safe distance; I braced 
myself, waiting and dreading the explosion. The fuse was 
sputtering and smoking; there was an awful silence, then 
an easier silence, then a blessed relief. There was no ex- 
plosion; the fuse had fizzled out, and the men walked away 
looking dejected. 

Women on pilgrimage sleep in a long barn-like build- 
ing a little below the monastery, but are admitted to the 
services and to dine in the guest house. Going up a stone- 
flagged walk I noticed a nondescript woman wearing san- 
dals—I wondered why?—and a tall athletic man walking 
with a springing step. He turned out to be a French re- 
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ligious enthusiast, but I only noticed at first his impressive 
figure, over six feet in height; a man about thirty-five to 
forty, of superb physique, dressed in a smartly cut blue 
serge suit, and his handsome but rather sallow face adorned 
with a black curling beard. We came out on a courtyard 
with a small church in front of us, then upon a terrace with 
a stone parapet and an immense view down the mountain 
side and across twenty miles of rolling country. The sun 
was expanding toward its setting. I called at the Guest 
House to arrange for a room, attempting to apologize for 
not giving notice of my visit, but the stout genial monk in 
his brown habit made me welcome, no doubt as a good 
Catholic, and waved aside my apologies by assuring me 
that all was well. “Molto bene,” he said, with prolonged 
and liquid syllables, “Molto bene.” 

A moment later I was amazed to see my athletic French- 
man, still wearing his blue serge suit, but striding down 
the terrace with a pair of large bare pink feet protruding 
from his well-pressed trousers. Then I understood why, the 
woman was wearing sandals; we were on holy ground. I 
wondered what to do with my shoes?—in spite of a desire 
to be numbered with the faithful, I decided to keep them 
on. Coming into the church, I started to admire the ex- 
quisite della Robbia Madonnas; but the others had come to 
pray. A number of people were scattered about, intent 
upon their devotions, some shod with sandals, some merely 
stockings or socks. In the midst of them, down on his 
knees regardless of his trousers, was the Parisian Hercules, 
his arms spread out, and his bare feet projecting behind as 
a horrid splash of pink against the grey sobriety of the 
stone pavement. I began to be uncomfortable. I wanted 
to be numbered with the faithful, but I wanted to walk 
about and gaze at the della Robbias. I compromised by 
kneeling down and trying to study a lovely Madonna and 
Child; but it was impossible; all I could see was that pair 
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of pink feet. What should I do with my shoes?—thank 
goodness, a bell rang; it was time for supper. 

About twenty of us, men and women, sat down together; 
we were all pilgrims, the brothers dined elsewhere. Two 
visiting priests sat the one at either end of the table; one was 
melancholy—he was young; but the older one, who looked 
the very picture of a French aristocratic Abbé, with finely 
chiseled features, a sweet smile and silvery hair, kept bub- 
bling over with little jokes and witticisms. Supper con- 
sisted of heavy chunks of bread, a small quantity of cheese 
but no butter, plenty of lettuce, and two large jugs of rough 
country wine. A genial Frate came in at frequent inter- 
vals bearing more wine—“‘Vino?” he said, “vino per lei?— 
ah, Signorina!”—and then to a frail old English woman, 
“A leetle wine, Signora?—just a leetle wine?” 

I could hear the wind blowing outside; it suggested what 
life must be here on the mountain in winter. 

When we came out from supper the sun had set. A gale 
was sweeping up; a grey film drove across the tiled roofs. 
I thought it was a dash of rain, but while waiting for a sound 
of drops and spattering, it descended upon us, not rain, 
but a wet sheet of mountain mist. It kept racing by in 
torn shreds. The air was raw and cold. We had enjoyed 
mid-summer along the way; now winter came suddenly 
upon us. Night also came quickly. We had time only to 
peep into a small chapel with an iron grating over the spot 
where St. Francis on that awful morning saw a seraph is- 
suing out of the sun; there was a hot burning kiss, and the 
Saint had been sealed with the marks of the Passion. Many 
kneeled down and kissed the iron grating. I leaned over 
and looked in. 

Night: the ladies departed, we were guided along a 
labyrinth of passages, past a row of cells, across a court- 
yard, up and down some flights of stairs, then along a sec- 
ond or third story balcony, and so at length to our cham- 
ber. I shared the room with the bearded athlete and an- 
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other Frenchman. They. engaged in an animated conver- 
sation from which I learned that the well-groomed Hercules 
was a doctor from Paris and the other a civil engineer from 
Lyons. The Parisian it appeared devoted his holidays to 
religious pilgrimages. Last year he had spent a fortnight 
in Lourdes; it was délicieuxr he said, speaking of it as a 
gourmand might speak of roast duck and rich sauces; I 
could see he is a man greedy for religion. They took out 
their rosaries and kneeled for a long time in prayer. After- 
wards I was glad to observe that Hercules washed his feet. 
He stripped naked, tied a belt or cord round his waist, and 
so to bed. 

The sheets were clean enough but coarse, and my pillow 
case had a number of rough patches. Lying on my side, 
wherever I put my face one of these patches rose up and 
frayed my ears. Then I lay on my back and listened to 
the wind sighing through a sycamore tree outside and flap- 
ping its wet leaves against the window. 

There was a rap at the door and a serving man came in 
with a candle. It was time for our midnight devotions. 
The athlete was up and dressed in a moment; then he had 
’ to stand about and wait impatiently for us to pull our 
clothes on; he was visibly annoyed at our delay—why should 
he have to postpone his devotions?—but he knew that even 
his zeal could not guide him through that labyrinth of pas- 
sages. As we descended with our candle-bearer in front, 
whenever we came to a painting or an image, the bearded 
one bowed and crossed himself. We entered the church 
and he fell prostrate, bumping his forehead three times 
against the stone pavement. It reminded me of how Elijah 
“stretched himself upon the child three times . . . and 
the soul of the child came into him again, and he revived.” 
One could only hope that this enthusiast would succeed in 
reviving his own soul after stretching himself so painfully. 

Unfortunately for me, we were expected to take an ac- 
tive part in the service, not kneeling at a bench in the nave, 
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but mounting some steps and kneeling within the sanctuary. 
It was just in front of the altar, with no support behind, 
to lean against, or before me to rest my arms on, and noth- 
ing but a thin pair of trousers between my knee-caps and 
the floor of cold hard marble. I had not been kneeling long 
before my knees began to ache. The singing came from 
an invisible choir of monks in an apse, screened off behind 
the altar. We were kneeling in a circle of light; the many 
candles burning around us bathed the marble pavement in 
a flood of yellow radiance, but up above in the roof I could 
see the shadows flickering and the body of the church glim- 
mered down into darkness. The windows high up in the 
walls were black against the night sky. My knees were 
aching dreadfully. The singing went on and on. Would 
the service never be over? My knees were splitting! I 
grew cold and hungry, my back was tired. But the sing- 
ing went on and on. 

I had to turn my attention to something, so I studied a 
young monk kneeling in front of the altar with the candle- 
light pouring over his face. A good clean young monk, I 
thought, with a likeable face; yes, and a shapely body un- 
der his brown habit. What was his age? Not more than 
eighteen to twenty; was he a novice?—my knees were about 
to burst!—how calmly he performed his devotions; a 
promising young man, one would say, with his neat, well- 
set features. Anyone would be glad to have him for a 
friend, and the girls would love him! I thought of the red 
poppies and blue cornflowers; but they were beyond the 
monastery gates. I thought of man and maid and the 
mystery of human love, the beauty of the world, and chil- 
dren and flowers—all outside the monastery gates. What 
was this young man doing here? Good God!—think of a 
life spent like this!—locked up on the mountain top, chant- 
ing prayers in the empty church—for ten years, twenty 
years, thirty years, maybe fifty years! And then what? 
Did the Heavenly Powers really want him to lead this 
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desolate life? I saw what had happened to him; some an- 
cient Greek or Egyptian, sick to death of the heathen world, 
spun out of his head the idea of celibacy and a life of medi- 
tation in solitude; but when he had spun it out of his head, 
the idea became a living thing and began to spin its way 
into other heads. It worked its way in and out until it wove 
itself into a web, and this likeable young man, this promising 
young man, who ought to be getting himself engaged to a 
pretty girl down among the poppies and cornflowers, has 
been snared in the net and dragged up here to the moun- 
tain-top. No wonder the Englishman hates ideas; they are 
dangerous things. 

Well, well; at last the singing was over. My knees 
cracked and I could hardly rise. We formed in procession 
and marched down a covered passage to the Chapel of the 
Stigmata. Here everyone prostrated themselves; we 
marched slowly back again, two monks in front carrying 
lamps on poles held up on high and all singing a mournful 
chant, hailing the Virgin under her wealth of names — 
Tower of Ivory, ora pro nobis!—Mystic Rose, ora pro 
nobis!—Star of the Sea, ora pro nobis! I was wondering, 
Can Mary the maid of Galilee hear us, and what does she 
think of it all? 

When we got back to the church again, the company 
broke up into little groups, chatting together for a few min- 
utes and then beginning to disperse. A monk came up 
to me and said something, but I failed to catch his question 
and neglected to enquire what it was; I was lost in medita- 
tion. There were fewer and fewer in the church; soon only 
one monk going silently about and extinguishing the can- 
dles on the altar. I was waiting for the serving man to re- 
turn and guide me back to bed again through that labyrinth 
of passages. What was the delay? And then, to my ut- 
ter consternation, I found myself alone in the church. The 
last monk had gone and left only a single candle burning 
by the altar. The nave was nearly as dark as those black 
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windows high up near the roof, where the wind was rat- 
tling and whistling. But no, I was not entirely alone; 
there was the bearded Frenchman kneeling in prayer. Per- 
haps he could explain; but it would be dangerous to inter- 
rupt his devotions. I waited and waited; no one came. At 
last I could stand it no longer. I boldly went up and touched 
Hercules on the shoulder. He paused only long enough 
to set me trembling with the information that no one was 
coming to fetch us; a monk had asked me if I wanted to re- 
turn to my room—and I had failed to catch that vital ques- 
tion! 

What could be done?’ By one means or another, I must 
get back to bed. I found my way out by the side door and 
down a dark passage. This was the way we had entered. 
Once started aright, I might be able to thread the labyrinth. 
I kept striking matches and looking about. We had cer- 
tainly entered the church by this way. My hopes were ris- 
ing, until I came to the end of the passage and pushed 
against a door; it was latched. I tried the handle; it was 
locked! What could be done? I lingered and hesitated; 
I was cold, hungry, dead tired. O, to be safe in bed again! 
There were numbers of doors along one side; I went tip- 
toeing about and listening. How welcome would be the 
sound of heavy breathing, or hearty snoring! A monk 
would not mind being awakened to rescue this lost, forlorn 
pilgrim. I listened, but there was not a sound. Timidly 
I laid my hands on the latch, opened a few doors, struck a 
match and looked in. The little cells were vacant. There 
was no hope here, so I went back into the church, sum- 
moned my courage, and for the second time interrupted the 
devout athlete. He said gruffly that he was spending the 
night in church to prepare for Mass in the morning, but he 
thought there would be another service in about half-an- 
hour. I could stay for that and return with the brothers 
afterwards. The minutes dragged by; five minutes, ten 
minutes, twenty minutes. I tried to say some prayers, but 
the only, things that interested me were the luminous hands 
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of my watch, and they were almost at a standstill. Half- 
an-hour went by, three-quarters of an hour, an hour! [| 
had been expecting someone to come in and light the 
candles again, but no one came. The one candle burned 
on alone, and the wind was rattling and whistling at the 
blank windows. 

Meanwhile, Hercules had passed into an ecstasy. He 
had risen from the bench where he had been kneeling and 
was standing in the centre of the church. Every few min- 
utes he would cross himself and bob up and down. He 
seemed to be looking at something; could he, in the half- 
lit darkness, recognize an image of a saint, or an altar, or a 
della Robbia Madonna? He would gaze in one direction 
steadfastly for a moment or two, cross himself fervently, 
and then genuflect violently, coming down on his knee with 
a thud, three times—thud, thud, thud! He fixed his gaze 
in another direction, crossed himself—and again, thud, thud, 
thud! I can imagine what that knee felt like; he was clearly 
determined to suffer for his sins. Nothing could quench 
his zeal; he found an endless number of objects to kindle 
his devotions, and after more frantic crossing, again, up 
and down—thud! up and down—thud! up and down— 
thud! I became terrified at the idea that I was alone with 
a raving maniac. The whole church, big, shadowy, empty, 
seemed to be swayed by the wild rhythm of his devotions, 
his leaping up and down and his knee-cap drumming on 
the pavement with a sound of tom-toms. He mounted the 
steps to the sanctuary, fell prostrate before the altar, and 
began thumping his forehead on the slabs of marble. It 
was foolish to let him work upon me; my eyes followed him 
about, absorbed and held as in a spell by the fascination 
of his delirium. I tried to break the spell, and looked away, 
only to feel an icy horror at the sight of a shadowy form 
above, which danced about as though to mimic his frenzy. 
Who was this among the rafters?—a demon mocking us! 
or the ghost of a monk, doomed to bow and mope forever 
as a punishment for wasting his life in this barren futility? 
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I looked up to the windows, and believed, yes, certainly, 
thank God! there was a faint grey light. It was four 
o'clock. The mocking demon was the shadow cast by a 
statue of St. Francis as the lonely candle flickered in the 
draught. But why should even the image of the joyful 
saint cast such a distorted shadow?—I stole out by the side 
door and went down the passage again. It was still locked 
at the end. I turned a corner, found more cubicles, and 
tried the doors; they, opened, but only into vacancy. I went 
down the passage, around to the right, back where I started, 
and round again. There were some stone steps perhaps 
leading to the cellar; I crept down them—they were mouldy 
and slippery—fumbled about, came up against a wall; the 
exit was blocked in with solid masonry. I found another 
way, and then another. It was light enough to grope 
around in the upper parts of the labyrinth. At last I got 
down into a dark cellar, passed through a series of musty 
chambers, stumbled over some pieces of iron and stone— 
a pump or trough—struck more matches, and then, where 
there was a glimmer of light ahead, emerged to my im- 
mense relief into a courtyard. It seemed in the grey light 
that I could recognize the gallery above. And here was a 
staircase leading up from the courtyard; but could I find 
my room?—ultimately I did, and it was like resting on 
Abraham’s bosom to lie down between those coarse sheets, 
with a crust of bread to gnaw on. 

We were called at seven. Mass was said in the Chapel 
of the Stigmata, and who was serving the priest at the al- 
tar?—who but Hercules! None the worse for his tre- 
mendous vigil, he performed his duties with heroic bearing 
and a light elastic step. When he crossed from the piscina 
or credence table, carrying bread and wine to the priest at 
the altar, he seemed to be treading on air, and was evidently 
in a white heat of ecstasy. A handsome fellow, certainly, 
and with large, rather noble features; but when I caught 
sight of his eyes, they were small and muddy. A giant be- 
side the priest, an impressive figure; but his bare pink feet 
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were as conspicuous as ever, and for me they had neither a 
religious nor artistic significance, but were frankly a nui- 
sance. 

After breakfast I went to my room for a moment, but 
with no intention of leaving just yet. The serving man, 
with the instincts of his trade, followed punctually; I read 
his thoughts, and handed him five lire. He emptied the 
slops out of the window. Then Hercules came in, and a 
remarkable conversation ensued, for he spoke in French, 
without understanding a word of Italian, and the serving 
man replied in Italian without understanding a word of 
French. 

“Will you have the kindness to depart and leave me 
alone?” 

“Certainly, Signore; what may I bring you?” 

“Get out, will you, and let me say my prayers.” 

“Absolutely, Signore!—I will bring you what you like, 
Signore—absolutely 

“Clear out, you fool, and let me say my prayers.” 

“Excuse me, Signore, I did not quite catch the word?” 

Hercules flew into a rage, made three rapid and gigantic 
strides to the door, flung it open, and pointed, shouting, 

“V oulez-vous sortir!” 

At last the poor menial understood, and departed. So 
did I. Those words were ringing in my ear like the trum- 
pet of a prophecy. Hercules, after all his prayers, remained 
a heathen. I was in no mood to linger. I wanted to get 
outside and see the poppies and cornflowers. 

What of my night on La Verna? I had, indeed, seen a 
vision; but it was not the one I was looking for. I took my 
way. down the mystical mountain on foot, meditating as I 
went, and pausing only to worship in the poplar grove and 
to notice that the rock was still unblasted. While I pur- 
sued my solitary way, if I had met Benvenuto Cellini, I 
might have agreed with him that sometimes our best in- 
tentions may be thwarted under the malign influence of the 
stars. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


THE EPIC OF THE WORLD FINDER 


By Tuomas H. Dickinson 


T IS well that those who walk on level ground should 
[= and then read accounts of mountain climbers, that 

those who live in towns should follow the Odysseys of 
World Finders. From such records no conclusion comes 
more clearly than that genius must have its way. Against 
the will of genius neither external obstacles, nor the softer 
domestic promptings, nor tie weaknesses of the mortal 
part can avail. 

Percy MacKaye’s story of the life of his father, Steele 
MacKaye, is the story of a man who is even now, a third of 
a century after his premature death, getting his will. It 
will be a long time before the life purposes of Steele Mac- 
Kaye are complete. And just in the measure that his gen- 
erated energy persists to this day diffused over the country 
in countless theatres and in a new philosophy of dramatic 
art, did Steele MacKaye pay the price in the tortures and 
ecstasy of his own spirit. It is a great and moving and terri- 
fying story that the son tells. It is great in the masses of 
fact that the author provides. Strangely enough it is about 
our own near hinterlands that we are prone to generalize. 
We leave these to the flip and facile pens of the younger 
generation with whom catch phrases cover the absence of 
information and youthful prejudice is substituted for rea- 
soned conviction. But here we have the facts about the 
yesterdays of the theater that will provide research ma- 
terial for students for years to come. 


Epoch, The Life of Steele MacKaye. By Percy MacKaye. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 2 vols. $10.00. 
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Great as it is as a compendium of facts this book is even 
greater in what it implies. Steele MacKaye was the only 
superman of the theater produced by America up to our 
times. Whether any has been produced since is yet to be 
seen. Perhaps Steele MacKaye’s place will be even more 
clearly distinguished if it is said that, place him beside the 
supermen of the theater of the past and he will still stand 
out in his own right by virtue of a conception of the theater 
all his own. Considering the magnitude of his ideas it is 
his glory that he failed, that he was never tempted to elude 
failure by any of the crafts and wiles that lay near to his 
hand. No sooner was he dead but the theater began to 
find its way to his levels and to his principles. Take a 
measure of him to-day and he is a glorious success. There 
is not an artist of the theater living who does not owe him 
tribute. 

Steele MacKaye was so universal in his enthusiasms 
that it is difficult to say what he was “first of all.” But as 
it is easiest to grasp a man on the side that he turns most 
to the world let us consider him first as a man of the 
theater. A man of the theater in the old-fashioned sense 
he never was. He was a master technician. He knew all 
the tricks of the stage of the Eighties. He could himself 
invent new tricks to confound the trickiest. But he was 
more than a stage technician. He was an artist inventor, 
a creator of mediums of artistic expression, a prophet of a 
new substance and principle in dramatic art. While the 
theater was a jingle of second-hand sentiments before a 
flimsy facade Steele MacKaye was dreaming of an art that 
should be compounded of all the factors of life, aspiring to 
an absolute beauty instead of the sensationalism of the mo- 
ment. And he set himself on the way to the goal. Alert 
to the wonders of invention of his time he followed Edison 
and Morse but half a step behind, adapting their inventions 
to the uses of the imagination. As his hand grasped new 
instruments of expression his imagination soared aloft 
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creating wider plots, constructing ever greater amphi- 
theaters. 

It was a life of stupendous effort, crowding into fifty- 
two short years the creative energies of a millennium and 
covering efforts in the public eye in two continents. Mac- 
Kaye tried his hand, not without distinction, in half a dozen 
arts; he was a mechanical genius; he played Hamlet in 
England; ‘was associate and collaborator of the most dis- 
tinguished literary men of England and America; intro- 
duced and interpreted Delsarte to America; built three 
theaters; wrote a score of plays; played a score of parts; 
and ended his life by making a supreme contribution of 
vision to America’s four hundredth birthday. What the 
spirit of the Chicago World’s Fair owes to Steele MacKaye 
through the illuminating influence exerted on the Com- 
missioners by his imagination and idealism can never be 
known. But it must have been much. 

For such a man the world was not ready. The people 
accepted him gladly. His followers and disciples could be 
mentioned by hundreds. But the tragic fact is that during 
his lifetime the profession of the theater was not ready. for 
him. It was not equal to his demands. So when he came 
to his majestic syntheses Steele MacKaye had to work 
alone. And the struggle killed him. But though they 
were not ready to collaborate with him in his great com- 
positions there were plenty who were ready to steal the 
products of his brains and adapt his inventions to their own 
uses. The ruins left by a MacKaye in failure provided 
the materials for a score of fortunes and a score of reputa- 
tions. 

No review of the life of Steele MacKaye is just that con- 
siders him only as a man of the theater. Or if we are to 
consider him so we must enlarge the meaning of the term. 
To Steele MacKaye the theater was coextensive with, 
identical with, man’s common life in the universe. To find 
the laws of the theater he plumbed all experience. His 
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mind was at the same time philosophic and creative in 
tendency. In this fact we find, aside from the fact that he 
was far ahead of his times, the chief reason for his failure 
as an artist. For between philosophy and art there is a 
fundamental quarrel. Their dispositions do not agree; 
they cannot live in the same house. Art accepts measure; 
it subjects itself to limits, arbitrary if need be. But 
philosophy knows no stint. Where the clean line of the 
artist’s “enough” is set the philosopher always goes on. 
And MacKaye always went on, spilling himself, his ex- 
pression, his discretion over into the overplus. His art 
lacked the check of a healthy disgust. 

Now for the Book. I consider the book “Epoch” to be 
a phenomenon only less important than the life it treats, 
The work was undertaken as a sacred tribute. If I had 
my wish there would be a little less of the quality of sacred- 
ness, a little less of the tribute in it. But here again the 
great man will have his way, and Steele MacKaye handed 
on more than a little of his forthright qualities to his sons. 

It has been held that a modern epic is impossible. Never- 
theless Percy MacKaye has drafted a modern prose epic 
in “Epoch.” For in this work neither the life of the hero, 
Steele MacKaye, nor the crowded secondary lives that 
make up the human plot, nor the spirit of the age, the su- 
perhuman intrusions of circumstance that brood now 
malevolent, now benevolent over the aspirations and strug- 
gles of men, constitute the real substance. The real sub- 
stance of the book is identical with the great substance of 
organic life with which the father wrought and in which 
his lesser part was submerged. Call this substance what 
you will, an abstraction, a sentimental concept, the figment 
of a dramatist’s imagination, or an utopian aspiration, there 
is still one figure that represents the sum and substance of 
our time. This figure is The World Finder, hero of Steele 
MacKaye’s life-long vision and of his son’s book. 
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JOHN DRINKWATER’S “CREDO” 
By A. H. Quinn 


RINKWATER’S “The Art of Theatre-Going” 
D is a most uneven book. We find in it penetrating 

criticism of individual plays or of special condi- 
tions and aspects of the theatre. But these are so inter- 
spersed with confused repetition of generalities that no 
clear conception of the art of theatre-going emerges from 
our reading. Mr. Drinkwater has epitomized his conclu- 
sions under the title of “Credo” at the end of the volume. 
This Credo consists of twelve statements and the last three 
will illustrate well the different levels of achievement in 
criticism that the book contains: 


“10. That the level of acting and stage production to- 
day is very high, and that in spite of occasional turns of bad 
luck the dramatists are mostly themselves to blame when 
their plays fail in the theatre. 


11. That in the theatre, as elsewhere, theory does not 
govern art, but is deduced from the practice of the artists. 


12. That, to close as we began, the end of our desire in 
the theatre is for a fine play loyally acted by a well-chosen 
and well-directed cast, and that beside this all other con- 
siderations are of no account.” 


The first of these observations is not true; the second is 
true and needs emphasis; the third is true but is so obvious 
that it does not need to be repeated. Anyone familiar with 
the conditions of production either in England or America 
knows that playwrights are frequently not to blame when 
their plays fail and in the space of a brief review it is per- 
haps not necessary to quote instances that are familiar to 
any playgoer. Mr. Drinkwater has a wide experience with 
the theatres of England and it is, therefore, of interest to 
hear him say: 


The Art of Theatre-Going. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton-Mif- 
flin Company. $3.00. 
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“So that we look chiefly to the repertory theatres for 
sound employment of acting, though not at present, for 
economic reasons, for a high positive standard of acting 
ability. The simple explanation of this right instinct is to 
be found in the habitual choice of good plays. When an 
actor week in and week out has to apply his mind to fine 
material he falls inevitably into the way of submitting to the 
discipline of his authors. When, on the other hand, he is 
called upon continually to apply his art to insincere and 
devitalized material, he has no alternative but to build out- 
side and away from his parts, supplying as he can by his 
own invention the life that is missing from the play. And 
too often it happens that when he unexpectedly finds him- 
self acting in a play of merit and imagination, he auto- 
matically persists in bad habits that have been imposed on 
him by necessity. It is notorious that some very accom- 
plished actors are so acutely aware of this- difficulty that 
they are afraid of imaginative plays that ask for this sur- 
render of acting skill to the dramatist’s mind. It is often 
not so much distaste for significant work in itself as fear 
of the demands that it will make that keeps many of our 
ablest players steadily to the beaten path of mediocrity. 
Habits in acting technique settle very rapidly, and nothing 
is more disconcerting to fixed habits than ideas.” 


Even more interesting is his penetrating analysis of 
“Juno and the Paycock.” He has put his finger on the es- 
sential weakness of Mr. O’Casey’s work. 


“Is this our dramatist of genius, or a reporter of a sen- 
sational turn of mind who has escaped from the Irish Re- 
bellion with his pockets full of copy? I hope I need not say 
that I could not speak or think lightly of the black days 
of that terrible Easter, nor have I the slightest doubt of 
the depth of Mr. O’Casey’s emotion in contemplating them. 
But these are not the questions before us. We are watch- 
ing a play, a play of remarkable qualities, and suddenly 
something is happening in it that looks like blowing it sky- 
high. Mr. O’Casey is doubly in danger. In the first place, 
it is immediately apparent as this smother of shootings and 
corpses and seductions and funerals surges into the play 
that Mr. O’Casey’s gift for tragic writing is at present in 
no way. comparable to his gift for comic writing. This, 
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inceed, is not tragic writing at all, but the best twopence 
coloured style of journalism. . . . Mr. O’Casey’s 
comedy is a vision of life translated by an exceedingly witty 
and aristocratic art; what he mistakes for his tragedy is a 
fearful convulsion of life vividly reported, but in crude and 
literal terms. But beyond this, even were the horror of 
Conolly and his men as beautifully created into tragedy as 
the charming infelicities of Boyle and Toxer are into 
comedy, the encroachment of tragedy on this scale would 
confuse our perceptions. And while we are eager to have 
our perceptions stimulated, held in suspense, hard pressed 
and even troubled, we are not willing to have them con- 
fused. You may salt your tragedy with comedy, or you 
may deepen your comedy with undercurrents of tragic sug- 
gestion, but you cannot write a play that is both a tragedy 
and a comedy. Can Mr. O’Casey tell us which ‘Juno and 
the Paycock’ is intended to be?” 


But analytic criticism, no matter how fine, is not con- 


structive criticism and the standards of the art of theatre- 
going still remain to be established. 


A FRENCH CRITIC 


By Joun Hype Preston 


EFORE I take up what is really vital in Ramon 
Bree: “Messages,” I must needs deliver my- 

self of a very definite irritation—an irritation that 
evolves mostly from my impatience with any unnecessary. 
obscurity and confusion of thought. In the first place, 
M. Fernandez is given to all sorts of diversions, inversions, 
and contradictions of intellect; but, even worse, the trans- 
lator, Mr. Montgomery Belgion, is no more capable of 


precision than spilt wine, and through both misuse and 


disregard of commas, and through a lack of feeling for 
the life of words, his work in this book is, for the most 


Messages. By Ramon Fernandez. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
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part, an unfortunate mess. Take a sentence like this, for 
example: “Through much considering of quality, Mr. 
Meyerson’s irrational, as a strange body which must be ac- 
knowledged but which remains external to thought, one 
runs the risk of demolishing that thought itself when per- 
haps it is not reducible to its philosophic-scientific expres- 
sion.” If you can discover for me the face of sense in all 
that contortionism, it will help clear up matters consider- 
ably. But that: is only one sin out of hundreds. His 
phrases are often absurd, meaningless, even affected. What 
on God’s earth is “any vague poetic” ?—a phrase referring 
to Pater. Mr. Belgion is obsessed by literalness, and seems 
incapable of understanding the expressiveness of language. 
Thus, when he translates “habitudes aveugles” as “blind 
habits” he only succeeds in making a very significant idea 
sound rather preposterous. And finally, another of my 
quarrels is with his custom of using the English “Mr.” be- 
fore a Frenchman’s name. So long as he speaks of Mr. 
Thibaudet and Mr. Bourget, I wonder if he would not 
have spoken of Anatole France as Mr. France! This is 
simply an error of taste and technique, a failure to hold a 
given atmosphere. For there are certain incongruous things 
which are more repellent than comic. ‘ 

With that dispatched, let us now consider the opera under 
review. M. Fernandez is, in a sense, a younger and more 
modernistic (notice I do not say more modern) Paul 
Valéry. Both are convinced individualists, but situated in 
this at different poles of thought. Valéry considers the 
personality as the constantly shifting, always indefinite, 
expression of the Ego. Fernandez demands to see the per- 
sonality before he can determine the nature of the Ego, in 
fact before he will believe in its existence. Personally, I 
am inclined to side with Valéry; Fernandez is not always 
innocent of forced judgment. For the Ego is a man’s 
vision, so to speak, while the personality is the result of his 
reaction to what the vision sees. But since Fernandez 
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sometimes seems to lose himself in “the zigzags of thought 
seeking itself,” I wonder if he has not confused personality 
with the reactionary synthesis, for he appears to believe 
that it can actually mold the Ego. The Ego, like the mind, 
is born with the man, and depends for its growth upon the 
vitality of its contacts with life—with which the intellect 
has far more to do than the personality. 

And this leads to another point. Fernandez thinks that 
the independent intelligence does not belong to the con- 
tinuity of life, whereas Valéry thinks that it helps us to 
create the better life. When Meredith’s Diana cries out in 
a moment of confusion: “I want to think,” Fernandez calls 
it a “desperate effort to repel life in order better to live it.” 
But why is it to repel life? Here, it seems to me, is a rent 
in the garment. If life is to be really. the creation of the 
individual for himself (as all true lives must be), then 
thought must become a part of it and must develop with 
it. Intuition, which Fernandez puts so much faith in, is 
vitally necessary, of course, but there comes a time in a 
rapid progress or a new experience where intuition itself 
must learn, and only thought, then, can come to the rescue. 
This writer, who relies so much upon comprehension as the 
only unifying factor, cannot afford these restrictions. Nat- 
urally, thought by itself will not serve to solve all our prob- 
lems; neither can man walk everywhere, but when he comes 
to water his second senses will tell him to construct a boat. 
I wonder if Fernandez would not say that his refusal to 
plunge into the water is to repel action in order to safeguard 
further action. 

But that may be carrying an extreme point rather far. 
What Fernandez demands is spiritual progress, for it is only 
when he finds this that he can observe the verities, or the 
changing verities, of life. This is just what he finds in Mere- 
dith and fails to find in Proust. In his profound essay on 
the latter, he points out that Proust erects no hierarchy of 
values, because what was phenomenal to Proust was not 
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the fact that the Ego grows, but the fact that parts of it are 
stunted for years, and that the delayed expression of these 
parts is a sudden revitalization of some dwarfed state in an 
otherwise mature intelligence. Yet can a once received 
emotion which failed to impress, say, the boy of fifteen, come 
suddenly into being again and impress the man of fifty as 
being the same emotion? We must remember that the mind 
grows and that objects, still the same in reality, change tre- 
mendously, in appearance. This is the reason for Proust’s 
frequent voids—to us, though not to Proust perhaps. For 
he lived entirely in, and for, the world of the senses. Of 
course the spiritual, in most men, grows out of this; but 
Proust was unable to get beyond the sensible. Thus, as 
Fernandez points out, comes the lack of that spiritual 
progress which is the test of the validity of a man’s growth. 

Fernandez is as perfect a critic of the novel as lives in the 
contemporary world, because he lets the novel itself go and 
concerns himself only with the essential spirit of its creator. 
It is because he comes to life so intensely, so probingly, as 
if it were something never touched before, that he gives the 
impression of an athletic freshness. “I like,” he says, “to 
get hold of thought in its rough state, while it is unwilling, 
all caught and entangled in the organic trammels which while 
fettering it also reveal its living necessity.” His idea is to be 
able to create from what he has; for the poet and the cre- 
ator, he maintains, are the only leaders of man. “The man, 
the artist, the analyst . . .I deem all three indispensa- 
ble to the progress of sane culture.” To know how to 
handle the materials of life to the best result, is the im- 
portant thing; and he touches upon the esthetic discipline 
when he says that “the great metaphysical void of ex- 
istence is too often only the lack of an appropriate tech- 
nique.” 

There are a thousand and one considerations in the ex- 
traordinary book which I should like to take up and dis- 
cuss; but that is not possible here. About many things I 
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drastically disagree with him, but still, even in our great- 
est differences, he always impresses me with the originality 
and sincerity of his outlook, and that, after all, is what I 
value in a man. 


THE SEARCH FOR SHELLEY 


By Grorce Hersert CLARKE 


HIS is peculiarly a moment of  revaluations. 
Thoughtful men are testing anew with great care 
and patience this philosophical concept, that re- 
ligious dogma; this social convention, that political method; 
this scientific assumption, that pedagogic process. Even 
our canons of criticism are themselves being criticised by 
minds that believe and spirits that feel that nothing, as 
Bacon puts it, “‘is finished till all is finished.” 

Certainly, criticism and literary gossip, or even the ex- 
pression of a cultured person’s self-recognised prejudice, 
are very different things. Criticism has been well defined 
as “‘the statement of the concrete in terms of the abstract,” 
and again, as “a distinctive branch of literature, having a 
function, an equipment, a standard, and a method of its 
own.” Matthew Arnold admirably defines it as “a disin- 
terested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world.” We would suggest that 
true literary criticism is the judgment of a free and sensi- 
tive mind, formed after it has understood the issues of a 
case, has read the briefs of advocates, has weighed the evi- 
dences, and has related the matter in hand to the long his- 
tory and discipline of art. Nor can even this be all. One 
sometimes grows weary of‘the cool precision and balanced 
discretion of much that passes under the name of criticism. 


Shelley: His Life and Work. By Walter Edwin Peck. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Two vols. $12.50. 
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That lover of Keats and Shelley, Sidney Lanier, once wrote 
of the “timid solicitudes” with which his critics would “rarefy 
in one line any enthusiasm they may have condensed in an- 
other,” and charged them with “forever conciliating the 
yet unrisen ghosts of possible mistakes.” 

Professor Peck’s new biography of Shelley is an ex- 
ceptionally patient and persistent attempt to enlarge our 
understanding of a difficult and famous figure. Because 
the personality of a great poet, like the values of his high- 
est poetry, must remain for us inexhaustible, we can and 
we must continue to retouch the portrait, correct the focus, 
revise the canon. And yet, valuable as hitherto unused 
documents may be in enabling us to do so, and important 
in their due degrees and relationships as are all items of 
really relevant information, we sometimes fail to see that 
sources are not quite the same thing as the currents and 
tides themselves. Just as a legal judgment cannot guaran- 
tee itself as a spiritually valid judgment, so formal criticism 
as such is worth comparatively little to either art or human- 
ity. To understanding must be added love—the sort of 
love that Blake shows in his critical sayings, and Hazlitt, 
and Lamb, and Coleridge, and Keats, and Shelley himself. 
He who does not imaginatively sympathise with the artistic 
work he is criticising, who does not “create in the footsteps 
of the creator,” is not likely to evaluate that work truly nor 
to recognise its faults and its excellences for what they 
really are. “Love and judgment,” says Swinburne, “must 
be one in those who would look into such high and lovely 
things.” 

It seems reasonable to infer, after reading the whole of 
Professor Peck’s long treatment of Shelley, that the author 
does not regard himself as a Shelleyan. Moreover, despite 
its obviously careful research the critical usefulness of the 
work is lessened by not a few faults of organization, content 
and style. The organization, which is closely chronological 
(although other methods have justified themselves in his- 
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tory, fiction, and biography), does not group its chapters 
into sections or “Books” so as to present the several parts of 
Shelley’s life in coherent fashion. Rather, the work plods 
along, chapter by chapter, date by date, until the end is 
reached. Even in the chapter-titles adopted there is too 
often undue emphasis on mere physical background or tem- 
poral accompaniment rather than on the intellectual or 
spiritual adventure most characteristic of the poet’s growth. 
The materials for the patterning are present, in no stinted 
measure, but the patterning itself is far to seek. So strictly 
is the chronological scheme employed that eleven “inter- 
chapters” interrupt the narrative of as many biographical 
chapters in order to discuss “the sources and significance” 
of eleven of Shelley’s works as their respective date-mo- 
ments are reached. Yet it is difficult to understand why 
the first of these interchapters is devoted to that boyish 
poem, “The Wandering Jew,” while Shelley’s first pub- 
lished prose romance, “Zastrozzi,” is treated at length in 
the latter half of the interrupted third chapter and the dis- 
cussion of “Adonais” is later given a similar arrangement. 
The whole work comprises fourteen chapters proper, with 
the eleven interchapters—twenty-five chapters in all num- 
bering 833 pages, with appendices of 140 additional pages 
and a well made index of 43 pages. 

The author seldom undertakes purely critical excursions. 
He has been so industrious in discovering literary parallels 
and cross-references that some of these must needs appear 
rather strained and unconvincing. He says, for example, 
of “Stanzas: April, 1814,” that they begin vigorously, and 
“rise suddenly after a second and third stanza of mediocre 
quality to two stanzas of rare beauty and striking rhythm.” 
(I, 359) Most students of Shelley will surely agree that 
the third stanza is much more satisfying than the fourth. 
He cites approvingly (II, 42) Stopford Brooke’s tiresome 
analysis of “the strength and weakness” of “Laon and 
Cythna.” In a rather petulant paragraph (II, 116) he 
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asks what “pure poetry” may be and emphasises Shelley’s 
passion for reform as the chief reason for his fame. Again, 
he assures us that “The Cenci” is not a good stage-play and 
that it is not adapted even to the theatre of our own time; 
yet it was powerfully produced at the Empire Theatre in 
London in 1926 (only five years after the Barrymore per- 
formance), with Sybil Thorndike and Hubert Carter in 
the chief réles. In his remarks on “Prometheus Unbound” 
(II, 125-143), which ignore the Greek influence and con- 
tain no reference to the esthetic problem involved in the 
addition of the Fourth Act, he declares that “of the ‘plot’ 
of the |. rth Act it may simply be said that there is none.” 
And he ihinks (II, 172) that the verdict of most readers 
of the “Ode to Liberty” will be “that its pinions had never 
raised it even approximately. near the terrible beauty of the 
utmost heights of song.” 

It can hardly be said that the attempts to “divide” the 
“Ode to a Skylark” and “Adonais” are even pedagogically 
successful. In the latter case Dr. Peck makes the arbitrary 
assertions that in stanzas xliv to xlvi “Pantheism is dis- 
carded for the Christian doctrine of personal survival after 
death,” and that in stanzas xlvii to li “the reviewer is asked 
to visit the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, and there pay 
homage to the poet he had wronged.” The final paragraph 
of the discussion of “Adonais” (II, 227) is especially un- 
fortunate. 

Other lapses appear in Dr. Peck’s misunderstanding of 
Medwin’s reference to Shelley’s “elder sisters” (I, 8). He 
says that Shelley and Hogg left Oxford on March 22, 1811, 
but the true date is the 26th. He speaks of one of Laon’s 
_ deeds as “the sole act of violence countenanced by Shelley 
in any of his works” (II, 23), but a few pages farther on, 
mentions a similar act, and ignores the overthrow of Jupi- 
ter in “Prometheus Unbound,” and other instances. 
“Fourth” scene is used for “third” (II, 188). And we are 
asked to believe that the Huntington Library MS. of the 
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“Ode to the West Wind” proves that Shelley “could and 
did revise, invariably, for the better.” We italicise the ad- 
verb. 

The poet’s changing relations with Harriet Westbrook, 
however, create the problem which Professor Peck attacks 
most vigorously. and repeatedly. He sides with Harriet 
against her husband on much the same grounds as those pre- 
sented by Mark Twain, whose essay is largely unfair to the 
intention of Dowden’s work and is a misguided if spirited 
defence of a quite unreal Harriet. Professor Peck, who is 
nearer the evidence than Mark Twain could have been, sup- 
ports and sometimes quotes the latter, and would agree with 
Amy Lowell that Shelley “brutally deserted” Harriet. In- 
deed, he describes the abandonment as “sudden, selfish, de- 
liberate.” He makes much of Shelley’s reference, in a letter 
to Fanny Godwin, to “the ease and simplicity” of Harriet’s 
habits, but fails to answer the account of his colleague,* Mr. 
Roger Ingpen (based largely, of course, on Hogg) of the 
later development in Harriet of extravagant ways. Pro- 
fessor Peck presents (I, 345) a list of six charges that other 
biographers have made against Harriet, only two of which, 
we agree, are really important. One is that Harriet had 
been unfaithful to Shelley. in March, 1814; the other, that 
Eliza Westbrook persisted in remaining as a member of the 
Shelley household in spite of the poet’s “unbounded abhor- 
rence for this miserable wretch.” The first of these charges 
Professor Peck meets by calling for the evidence, apart 
from the references contained in Shelley’s letter to Mary 
of January 11th, 1817, and Godwin’s letter to Baxter of 
May 12th, 1817. True, no certain evidence is available, yet 
was Shelley (who actually invited Harriet, calling himself 
her “firm and constant friend,” to join him and Mary in 
Switzerland) the sort of man to produce such proof during 


*See Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Roger Ingpen. P. 422. Mr. 
Ingpen and Professor Peck are co-editors of the Julian Edition of Shelley’s 
works. 
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the suit in Chancery for the recovery of his children after 
Harriet’s death, as Professor Peck thinks that he must have 
done if he had actually possessed it? Dr. Peck does not 
quote Shelley’s words of 1820 to the remonstrant Southey 
in which he solemnly takes God to witness that he is “inno- 
cent of ill, either done or intended; the consequences you al- 
lude to flowed in no respect from me. If you were my 
friend, I could tell you a history that would make you open 
your eyes; but I shall certainly never make the public my 
familiar confidant.” As Mary said, in her note to “Alastor,” 
“in all he did, he, at the time of doing it, believed himself 
justified to his own conscience.” And Shelley’s answer to 
the plaintiffs in the suit referred to above was that “this De- 
fendant and his . . . late wife agreed in consequence 
of certain differences between them to live separate and 
apart from each other, but this Defendant denies that he 
deserted his said wife otherwise than by separating from 
her as aforesaid.” Dr. Peck asserts that the poet also “de- 
serted” his and Harriet’s children; but Shelley explained to 
the court that he had strongly desired to have the children 
with him during Harriet’s life, but had yielded for the time 
to Harriet’s wish to keep them with her, and that he had 
never “in any way abandoned or deserted them or had any 
intention of so doing.” Why should not this explanation 
be accepted? 

Dr. Peck objects to Shelley’s reticence about his past 
feelings for his first wife, when he was writing to Mary 
about poor Harriet’s end. His reticence “leaves us cold, 
amazed, wondering” (I, 505). And again, he argues that 
if Harriet had given Shelley cause for divorce, he would, in 
1817, at the Chancery trial, “hardly have spared his dead 
wife’s memory when the custody of his two living children 
was at stake.” (II, 185). These statements do not per- 
suade us that the biographer knows his man. 

As to Eliza Westbrook, the author concedes that “she 
was perhaps the spark that set the magazine ablaze” and 
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that she “should no doubt have withdrawn from the Shelley 
household earlier.” But if Harriet loved her husband 
deeply why did she not dismiss the trouble-making Eliza? 
And the list of points presented against Harriet is in any 
case incomplete. We should add three: (1) That the mar- 
riage was not based on reciprocal love, but was entered into 
at Harriet’s solicitation by a romantic and chivalrous youth 
of nineteen, who must have felt toward her much as Jules 
felt toward Phene in “Pippa Passes”: 


If whoever loves 
Must be, in some sort, god or worshipper, 
The blessing or the blest one, queen or page, 
Why should we always choose the page’s part? 
Here is a woman with utter need of me,— 
I find myself queen here, it seems! 


(2) That Harriet had an honest but commonplace mind, 
and grew but little. (3) That Harriet never really saw 
the poet in Shelley. These three considerations, taken to- 
gether, were enough to wreck the marriage. Do Professor 
Peck and other apologists for Harriet (whatever may be 
said of Shelley’s own faults of character and conduct) 
really regret this change, in the most intimate of all com- 
panionships, between Shelley and Harriet, with the cor- 
responding change in the poet’s life and work; or are they 
not rather resenting the means by which the change was 
brought about—means concerning which our specific infor- 
mation is still too meagre to justify a judgment save in the 
light of the poet’s life-movement viewed as a whole? 

The statement that “Shelley attempted to exonerate him- 
self for his sudden attachment of 1814 by placing the blame 
upon Mary” (I, 367) is unsupported save by a letter from 
Harriet to her friend Catherine Nugent and by a sentence 
(which Professor Peck seems to misunderstand) in a lost 
letter from Shelley to Eliza. The former does not prove 
that Shelley actually so represented matters to Harriet, 
who had her natural wifely pride and who often exag- 
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gerated; nor does the latter mean that Shelley admitted 
what our author now asserts. Was he not rather trying 
charitably to anticipate Eliza’s probable point of view? 

It is with real regret that we have expressed a less than 
favorable opinion of a work which must have taxed heavily 
the patience and perseverance of the writer. His readers 
must indeed approve the fidelity of the biographer to the re- 
quirements of his task, as he has conceived them. We must 
thank him also for the new material presented in the book 
proper and in the appendices, for his sound analysis of 
Elizabeth Hitchener’s character, and for his sincere effort 
to examine Shelley’s genius on its religious and reforma- 
tory sides. If the work does not yield a clear portrait of 
Shelley we must remind ourselves that no biography, “psy- 
chography” or other examination of a great figure—least of 
all, perhaps, of a poet—can be regarded as final or ex- 
haustive. In the case of Shelley, the task has been essayed 
often and each contributor has played his part. Hogg has 
been chatty and human, Medwin gossipy yet informative, 
Peacock companionable, Dowden charitable and conscien- 
tious, Clutton-Brock urbane but casual, Maurois facile and 
gamesome, Mrs. Campbell frank and reasonable, while many 
briefer commentators have said some indispensable things. 
This at least may be said of the present biographer: that he 
has tried hard and long, and not always unsuccessfully, to 
balance the various accounts in the book-keeping of the 
Shelley problem. 
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ART IN MODERN LIFE AND INDUSTRY 


By ArtHuur TxHeopore Fincu 


NYONE who at any time has tried to give expres- 

sion to some sound idea in any field of work or 

thought has been countered by someone else or 
many somebodies who considered it as difficult, perhaps 
even dangerous, of application to our everyday. life and 
mode of working. When further questioned for their 
grounds of objection to the idea, invariably one of their 
stock replies is that the public or public opinion would have 
nothing to do with it. Sometimes they go further than mere 
verbal objection and launch a campaign against the idea with 
their stalking-horse, the public, as the cover behind which 
they make the attack! If James Watt, Roebuck, or Robert 
Fulton, using Watt’s engine to drive the first steamer on 
the Hudson, had succumbed to the chimeras of the some- 
bodies, it is not unlikely that America’s industrial develop- 
ment would have been different from what it is. 

Undeterred by the mugwumps, the men of ideas say “Let 
us do something”—something special, as did the pioneers of 
modern sanitation. Seeing what is bad in the field of manu- 
facture of articles in daily use, there would come to them 
the idea that the bad can only be transformed by focussing 
attention on the fundamental principles of good design as a 
measure of common sense. 

It is the merit of the two Year Books for 1927 that they 
bring together a wealth of varied and representative illustra- 
tions of modern efforts in the production of good forms and 
appropriate decoration of household things and of sound 
architectural planning and construction in domestic and 


The Economic Laws of Art Production. By Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, G. 
C. B. New York: Oxford University Press. $1.50. The Studio Year Book 
of Decorative Art, 1927. Edited by Geoffrey Holme and Shirley B. Wainwright. 
New York: Stevens & Brown, wrappers $2; cloth, $2.50. Design in Everyday 
Life and Things: Year Book of the Design and Industries Association. United 
States as for England; Ernest Benn, Ltd. $2.50. 
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other buildings, and of fitting treatments of their interiors, 
They are to some extent complementary to each other. On 
the other hand, Sir Hubert Smith’s book, a clear enuncia- 
tion of the alpha and omega of the meaning of relationships 
governing the productions of industrial art works, brings 
into focus the theories, of which the two other books form 
the practical embodiment. 

“The Studio” volume, it might be said, embraces a richer 
and perhaps a wider field of illustrated material, so excel- 
lently reproduced. With the Year Book of the Design 
and Industries Association, now in its fourth year, the 
missionary spirit of its earlier indefatigable workers is still 
the dominant note in the Introduction and the six admira- 
ble essays which follow. Sir Hubert Smith, discussing the 
economic meaning of a work of art, puts succinctly the idea 
which has been the mainspring, the endeavour ever since 
the Design and Industries Association was founded to es- 
tablish, namely: that “The fostering of common art means 
caring for utility, fitness, and beauty in all branches of na- 
tional life.” 

Both Sir Hubert Smith and Mr. John Gloag in his in- 
troductory essay to “Design in Everyday Life and Things” 
endeavour to clear the air as to what constitutes “art” and 
“design,” avoiding philosophical formula and the jargon 
of the art critics, and come down to brass tacks. It is with 
the practicality of the subject, the art object, that both are 
concerned. Mr. Gloag plumps for Professor Lethaby’s 
synthetical definition that “Art is thoughtful workman- 
ship.” For it is that, with the creative quality of the artist 
or designer—the sound planning of the article itself, which 
makes for the “beauty based on fitness,” the point repeat- 
edly emphasized in the considered essay by Mr. Fletcher 
on “The Principles of Design,” and in the very informing, 
withal practical, one by the editor of “The Cabinet Maker,” 
England, on “Furniture Design.” 

The introducer of “The Studio” volume, Sir Lawrence 
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Weaver, tilts at traditionalism in decorative art; but what 
he says should, however, be read in conjunction with the 
D. I. A. Year Book Introduction which pleads for clear 
thinking applied to the solving of problems of design. For 
Sir Lawrence Weaver’s statement that in England “the 
conflict between the traditionally minded and the moderns” 
is seemingly one of “a dislike for foreign forms and ideas” 
belongs to the category of partial truths. Far from a dis- 
like for foreign forms and ideas it could be shown with lit- 
tle difficulty that post-Renaissance art, in particular, has 
been dominated in England by alien influences—and Amer- 
ica is still copying them! But not altogether fortunately 
for modern American craftsmanship. But says Sir Law- 
rence later, “The fact remains that in (England) the ma- 
jority do not think this way”—the way of modern design. 
They find a magic in Elizabethan and Georgian and their 
foreign counterparts;” . . . and resent “departures 
from tradition.” It is doubtful though whether the ma- 
jority know anything about Elizabethan and Georgian de- 
signs, except what is stated in the showcard. In England 
there are no post-graduate and “practical teaching of period 
decoration by post” courses, as in America. Still “magic” 
is a much better expression of the determining factor gov- 
erning the generality of purchases of so-called industrial 
art manufactures than “think,” as Mr. Gloag, from another 
angle, in his remarks on selling, is able to show. 

In approaching the modern movement in design, as re- 
flected on the Continent, and staged at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, Sir Lawrence Weaver is rightly cautious whether 
novelties “it is the business of exhibitions to stage” do really 
represent a general movement favourable to modern de- 
sign. But in France he frankly avers admirable modern 
work is being sold at ordinary prices; and of Germany, at 
Leipzig, he admits that the Deutsche Werkbund craft work 
“showed a vitality and modernity of design” unequalled or 
approachable “in any collection of like size, of work by. 
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English craftsmen,” a point I made in the English and 
American press two or three years back and got denounced 
for doing in the former as “bad manners.” What fools 
we are! But let him tell the story, further, of what he saw 
at Wertheim’s in Berlin, going there with doubts of the Ger- 
man manufacturers’ interest in modern design as against 
the special sort of people, the craftsmen. “I saw (in the 
furniture and pottery departments) some things I should 
not care to possess, but nothing I hated for its baseness or 
stupidity. I know no French, English, or American De- 
partment Store of which I could say that.” Then he goes 
on: “Here was case after case of the finest modern pot- 
tery, some from the great factories—the small, but very 
many also from the studios of individual artists.” If it 
is unwise to generalize from this, at least it can be said 
that at Wertheim’s there exists a close partnership between 
the manufacturer, designers, and distributing forces, and 
the public. This Mr. Fletcher in the third book urges 
rightly as a necessity for any improvement in industrial de- 
sign, and should be taken to heart by every lover of well 
constructed and planned things in America. For as Sir 
Lawrence Weaver concludes: “No Department store in 
Berlin or anywhere else is run on aesthetic emotions;” and 
the conclusion must thus be drawn that in Berlin there must 
be a public big enough to make it profitable to sell good 
articles, of modern design, by competent designers, who 
have studied the public’s real needs. What a clearance 
there would be in English and American department stores 
if such a public became vocal in London, New York, Chi- 
cago, or Manchester or Philadelphia! Nevertheless, there 
is an increasing public wanting beauty of form combined 
with serviceability in the common things of life; for other- 
wise the sales of the wares illustrated in the two last books 
would fall off, and that certainly is not the case. 

When we come to consider what differentiates the work 
of art from general commodities, akin in that all fall into 
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the common category of being the product of human labour, 
Sir Hubert Smith is enlightening. The former, he says, 
must (a) emphasize the element of quality of fulfillment of 
function; (b) imply a doctrine of “ends” as well as “means.” 

Again, the author of the first book, properly castigates 
the view of the aesthetes ancient and modern that it is the 
“freedom from any utilitarian purpose” which distinguishes 
the fine from the industrial or applied arts. This author 
puts as the third characteristic of a work of art its obedience 
to the law of congruity; whilst with practical insight does 
the essayist of “Design in Furniture,” in the third book, 
deal with the needful limitations imposed by the materials 
and production technique and the necessity of conforming 
to them if fitness is to result in the finished piece of furni- 
ture. The ill-results of neglect of fitness are evident, for 
example, in a biscuit box made to appear like a six volume 
edition of Shakespeare or the more insidious conceits of 
floorcloth made to look like marble or parquetry; whilst 
the good results are pointedly conveyed by the illustrations 
of furniture and pottery in both year books. 

Very. important—in fact, the most important of all the 
characteristics needful in a work of art—is the fourth defi- 
nition of the first book, “that it must be a single entity ex- 
hibiting a unity of plan or design.” Lack of plan is rightly 
criticised by Mr. Gloag in his Introduction to the third 
book, and again there by Mr. Frank Pick, of the London 
Underground railways, in his captivating little essay on 
“Design in Cities.” To me it is but sufficient to cite two 
commercial centres, Chicago and the Potteries in England, 
of what might have been achieved, if they had been “plan- 
ned with sufficient vision to make expansion a graceful pos- 
sibility.” Whereas, Copenhagen stands as a pattern of 
what sound planning reinforced by imagination can achieve 
in the making of a beautiful city, as to a lesser degree do 
the new San Francisco and Washington. 

That a work of art “must possess the quality which we 
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call ‘beauty,’” to quote Sir Hubert Smith, seems too ob- 
vious, too trite. Yet, if the aesthetes and philosophers be 
deferred to, there would seem to be no end of difficulties as to 
what constitutes “beauty.” But, as this author remarks, 
approached from the standpoint of practical effects rather 
than of ultimate causes, the difficulty disappears. The fact 
is, in our measure of things, in distinguishing between the 
useful and ornamental, we fail often to recognize the many 
points of contact between the two. In industrial design 
the contact is pronounced. Take the common glass flask seen 
in Tuscany: it is pleasing to the eye as well as soundly de- 
signed and suited for its purpose, namely, the carrying of 
olive oil. Thus it is the attractiveness of an object, its con- 
formity to certain limiting conditions of form, which 
through its appeal to the eye makes it beautiful. 

In the consideration of “Economic Fitness as a Condi- 
tion of Art Value,” the author of the first book discusses 
with much insight and knowledge the many aspects and 
factors entering into its determination. For example, 
could it be said that precious stones cut by lapidaries come 
within the term “economic fitness,” although it may be said 
they possess rare qualities of beauty expressed in the ma- 
terial, the design and workmanship expended on them! 
Frankly, no; for, apart from whether they are valued solely 
for their intrinsic beauty or because they represent so much 
wealth, the fact remains that as against the doubtful ad- 
vantage of their possession of a lustre quality under cer- 
tain conditions has to be weighed the great sacrifice of ma- 
terial inevitable in the cutting and paring down of a dia- 
mond. As Sir Hubert Smith avers in considering a “law 
of least cost,” purely wasteful expenditure of effort or ma- 
terial detracts from the art-value of the resulting product. 
We all know the spell “The Rajah’s Diamond” of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s inimitable story had on Thomas Vande- 
leur, because of its beauty and size. But supposing that 
it had been cut down, losing a third of its weight in the proc- 
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ess, is it likely that it would have been as desirable on 
aesthetic grounds? In estimating precise art-values the 
factors of personal taste and appreciation, it is rightly in- 
dicated, require to be considered warily. 

The pre-determining factors which lead to or react det- 
rimentally on the response of the public, as of maker and 
salesman, to the art-values in a finished design are ably con- 
sidered by the author of the first and some of the writers in 
the third book. The two chapters on “The Position and 
Function of Design in Modern Industry,” and “The Evo- 
lution and Modification of Artistic Styles” of the first book 
should be read in this connection. 

Important issues are raised regarding the efficacy of 
the well-organized design studios, such as exist in Paris, in 
meeting the needs of industry as against or in conjunction 
with the more direct efforts of the individual manufactory 
by means of its own designing staff, and particularly in 
consequence of the publication of the Report of the recent 
inquiry in New York State apropos of the dependence of 
art industries on foreign design sources, entitled “Art in 
Industry,” which Professor Charles Richards edited. This 
epoch-making Report favours the independent studio or- 
ganization. As Sir Hubert is inclined to agree, an ideal 
organization of this kind, such as the Report favours, util- 
izing the best talent of the art schools, keeping closely in 
touch with the practicalities of manufacture, might con- 
ceivably have helpful results in solving certain pressing 
problems: for instance, the absorption of talent for creative 
designs; thus saving both difficulties, manufacturers in 
securing designs and promising designers in getting a liv- 
ing. But—and it is a big but—it would certainly tend 
towards a more complete divorcement between design 
and execution, as Sir Hubert Smith declares; for the new 
organization would be a self-contained industry, and alto- 
gether dissimilar from the bottegas of Renaissance Italy, 
where the design and making were jointly carried on. It 
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might also become the dictator of what the manufacturer 
should buy, as for a time did the Paris studios in dress and 
textile designs, and having reactions not altogether ad- 
vantageous for the community as a whole. Whilst Sir 
Hubert Smith presents the problems for solution with 
clarity, he is not unmindful of the difficulties in the way of 
solving them. The way to a solution seems to lie mid-way 
between the old bottegas and the modern designing studios. 
That is, a bridge is wanted by which the talent in the lat- 
ter can be more closely in contact with the executant knowl- 
edge in the former; for conditions of modern machine 
manufacture preclude the designer being also the execu- 
tant: and in an Ohio pottery the designer of a mould in 


which a vessel is shaped may know nothing of the surface | 


pattern it is to receive. The extant guilds of individual de- 
signers in the United States are divorced from close con- 
tact with manufacture; but certainly in big manufacturing 
concerns it should not be an insuperable difficulty to re- 
create within its own organization the status of the designer 
such as prevailed before the machine era. 

As to the declamation against the slavish following of 
William Morris or any school of design, discussed by the 
Editors of “The Studio” book and in Mr. Collins Baker’s 
able essay on “Design in the Home” in the third book; fun- 
damentally it is sound sense. But it is well to add that there 
is infinite wisdom in walking warily lest in decrying Wil- 
liam Morris the painter is cut, and industrial design floun- 
ders in a sea of uncommon nonsense about the principles 
of design. “Let your own light (so) shine” is Mr. Col- 
lins Baker’s good counsel. But I would add, provided it 
is a light; for recently, as he the Keeper of the London Na- 
tional Gallery must know, so many self-advertising lights 
have been darkening the picture plane that it is difficult to 
see the wood for the trees. 

Much more might be written about these fascinating 
books and their illustrations. “The Economic Laws of 
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Art Production” is a book which must be read. Like the 
illustrations and the essays in the two following books, it 
will appeal to the producer by showing the necessity of ap- 
preciating the designer’s ideals and the public’s needs. To 
the public, it ought to appeal; for it will stimulate the sub- 
conscious desire to be surrounded by common objects of 
beauty: to the designer, by the evidence shown of a sym- 
pathetic insight into his problems, and the wise counsel to 
be guided by the limitations of the material. “Good de- 
sign,” as Frank Brangwyn, the famous decorative painter 
once remarked to me, “is good business.” He should know. 


BEFORE COLUMBUS 


By James C. Barpin 


HE history of the American Indians has not yet 
been satisfactorily written. Up to the present mo- 


ment the books dealing with it fall into five general 
classes: monographs, more or less scientific, treating of one 
or another special aspect of some special group of Indians, 
such monographs as a rule being beyond the reach of non- 
specialist readers; reproductions and reprints of original 
materials, either directly from Indian sources, or indirectly 
through the works of Europeans who wrote soon after the 
discovery and conquest of America; books and monographs 
of controversial nature; a few works of general history, 
honestly written and carefully documented; and finally, 
“popular works,” designed to attract the so-called general 
reader and painlessly inculcate into him some small knowl- 
edge of the subject after having lightened his purse by in- 
ducing him to buy the volume. 


Maya and Mexican Art. By T. A. Joyce. Illustrated. London: “The Stu- 
dio”. New York: A. & C. Boni. $3.50. The Indians of North America: From 
“The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents”. Selected and edited by Edna 
Kenton. Illustrated with maps. 2 vols. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. $10.00. The Story of the American Indian. By Paul Radin. Illustrated. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 
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Of the five classes, the first three are usually of interest 
only to the specialist. But once in a great while a work of 
this sort comes along that proves to be valuable and _invit- 
ing to every one intelligently interested in pre-Columbian 
American history. Joyce’s book on Maya and Mexican 
art is a work of this type. It is of value to the specialist 
and non-specialist alike because it brings together in a 
single volume materials hitherto widely scattered, and be- 
cause it is competently written from the point of view of 
the most recent discoveries and extensions of knowledge in 
the field of Middle American archaeology. 

“The Indians of North America” is made up of reprints 
of certain portions of the celebrated “Jesuit Relations.” 
The latter, a work running to seventy-three volumes in one 
of the best known editions, contains a vast store of in- 
valuable information about Indians, embodied in the re- 
ports of Jesuit missionaries charged with the specific duty 
of learning all they could about the “savages.” Many of 
these men were able scientists and observers. In the “Rela- 
tions” there are two hundred and thirty-eight reports of 
this nature, scattered throughout the seventy-three vol- 
umes. To locate a set of the “Relations” (few libraries 
have it), and then to plow through the vast accumulation 
of miscellaneous reports in search of the ones treating of 
Indians is a task that only the specialist will have the cour- 
age and patience to undertake. Yet much of this material 
is of great interest even to the casual reader, for some of 
the best of the reports, from a scientific point of view, are 
also adventure stories crammed with stingo. Obviously, a 
selection made from the two hundred and thirty-eight re- 
ports, properly edited and documented, would save the 
specialist much time and would make accessible to the gen- 
eral reader some entertaining and instructive reading. 
“The Indians of North America” consists of sixty-eight 
of the reports, with summary accounts of the others not in- 
cluded. No two specialists familiar with the “Relations” 
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would ever agree upon a selection, and the present reviewer, 
as a matter of course, wonders why this was included and 
that omitted. But in general, the work has been well per- 
formed. ‘The documentation is exceptionally well done, 
and the indices and cross references add greatly to the use- 
fulness of the volumes. Some of the reports are “first 
chop” as adventure yarns. But the title of the work is a 
calamity. It does not treat of the Indians of North 
America; it is the story of some (by no means all) of the 
tribes of eastern Canada and north-eastern United States. 
To give a book of this sort so careless and inaccurate a title 
is quite inexcusable. 

Of books belonging to the fourth class—real histories, 
that is—there is lamentable dearth. There is no recent 
work of this sort. The great studies of the past have been 
rendered obsolete by recent extensions of knowledge; but 
no one has tried to supplement them by a serious general 
work, scientifically written. All that we have had lately 
has been journalistically conceived books written to sell as 
popular pabulum, and to instruct the long suffering pub- 
lic in the best Chautauqua style. There has not been writ- 
ten, for twenty-five years or so, a work of dignity and 
scholarship, fit to be compared in any way with the histories 
of the Spanish cronistas, of Brasseur de Bourbourg, of 
Bancroft, of Windsor, and others of their sort. Until we 
have such works (and they could be written, for the ma- 
terials are at hand in great abundance) American arch- 
aeology and pre-Columbian history can not take their 
places—where they. belong—among the worthiest and most 
dignified branches of our scholarship. 

Radin’s book, “The Story of the American Indian,” is 
better than the average journalese, but journalese for all 
that. It is “important” because it happens to be the only 
book recently written by a student who attempts to view 
the Indians from Canada to Tierra del Fuego as a whole, 
as a people with a continuity of culture and history. It is 
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based on the most recent discoveries and extensions of 
knowledge. It does give a fair idea of what the best in- 
formed investigators believe to be the true history of the 
Indians. 

But it lacks dignity. It is loosely written. It is de 
signedly “popular.” It contains some astounding errors of 
fact. It is crippled here and there by the pointless repeti- 
tion of certain hoary clichés that make the specialist rave 
when he encounters them. In other words, even the non- 
specialist who reads it is sure to realize, sooner or later, that 
the book was put together primarily to sell and incidentally 
to give the poor public a fairly accurate, but denatured and 
sugar-coated version of the history of the Indians. From 
a scientific point of view, the book is almost worthless. But 
from a “popular” point of view, it is good enough, as such 
things go. 

The amount of harm that is being done to serious studies 
in American archaeology. and pre-Columbian history by 
such books as this is probably very great. All who are 
sincerely concerned about such matters ought to bow down 
at noon every day, as the Moslems do, and offer up a prayer 
that we shall some day soon be vouchsafed a Flinders 
Petrie! 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
By Henry M. Wriston 


HERE has been a marked revival of interest in 
American foreign policy. Diplomacy, is shaped even 
more than other phases of policy by tradition and 
historical forces. When, therefore, diplomacy occupies the 
center of the stage, the history and background of current 


History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis M. Sears. New York: 
Crowell Company. $3.50. The Recent Foreign Policy of the United States. 
By George H. Blakeslee. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. Pinck- 
ney’s Treaty, 1783-1800. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. Baltimore: The Johns Hop 
kins Press. $3.00. The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826. By Dexter Perkins. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $3.50. 
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problems will have attention. It may be that official policy 
turns for the time in the direction of isolation, or that un- 
settled issues are declared closed. Nevertheless, public in- 
terest will be reflected in historical discussion. 

Ten years ago there were only. a few manuals of the his- 
tory of American diplomacy. The number of special 
studies was relatively small. Few other subjects of vital 
interest in American history had been given as little atten- 
tion. Since the close of the War, however, the volume of 
historical writing on the general subject of American 
foreign relations has mounted steadily higher. History 
serves in this respect as prophecy, because when trends are 
noted the historian seeks their origins, studies the direction 
in which policy is heading, measures the momentum which 
drives statesmen toward some inevitable conclusion. The 
very quantity of writing is, therefore, a fair index not only 
of mounting interest, but of the growing importance of our 
diplomacy. 

The latest general survey is by Louis Martin Sears of 
Purdue University. It starts under some handicap because 
the publishers have seen fit to give its jacket a “blurb,” rem- 
iniscent of current fiction. ‘They inform us that ‘“Pro- 
fessor Sears has in a sense taken the lid off of history” and 
revealed “the secret springs.” ‘That is a good deal to prom- 
ise, and, unfortunately, the promise can not be said to have 
been genuinely fulfilled. ‘The book is written, for the most 
part, from secondary materials. It does not give one the 
sense of having grown out of long reflection, and conse- 
quently often lacks perspective and wisdom. Where the 
secondary sources are good, as in the period covered by the 
writings of Henry Adams, this volume impresses one favor- 
ably. When, on the other hand, the material available in 
secondary form is not carefully done, the value of the text is 
proportionately reduced. 

Nor is the form of the book all that might be desired. 
After asserting the continuity of American foreign rela- 
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tions even during so profound a revolution as Jefferson’s 
accession to the presidency, the author tells the story ad- 
ministration by administration, following that order al- 
most slavishly. It is, therefore, not a fresh and vigorous 
interpretation of currents and phases, nor yet a study of 
situations and solutions, but a narrative of the traditional 
type. 

This is not to say that there are not valuable elements in 
the book. Dr. Sears has been a student in this field, and 
has published a number of articles on special topics, and in 
the periods dealt with in his special studies, there are quali- 
ties of originality. He shows real capacity, moreover, in 
sketching the accumulations of issues that arise and ulti- 
mately press for settlement; and he shows skill in outlining 
the changes and trends in international affairs that make it 
possible to loosen tangles and determine the patterns into 
which policy shall fall. 

Professor George H. Blakeslee, long recognized as a 
student and authority in the field of international affairs, 
has written of “The Recent Foreign Policy of the United 
States,” covering the period of the administration of Secre- 
tary of State Hughes. The author is no propagandist 
with a point of view to develop, and no exploiter of the in- 
formation which he was privileged to get as a member of 
the technical staff in the Department of State at the time 
of the Washington conference; nor is he a journalist who 
with facile generalizations or with plausible speculations 
keeps the reader awake. Rather, he reveals himself a ma- 
ture and conscientious scholar, whose knowledge has made 
him useful to the Department of State and persona grata 
everywhere in the university world, both in this country 
and abroad. 

This little volume is not a work of formal scholarship with 
footnotes and references; it consists of lectures delivered to 
a student audience, and then revised for publication. Its 
method is to take the significant policies of the United States 
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at the present time and discuss them in their historical per- 
spective, glancing at their present applicability and their 
probable future development. “The foreign policy of the 
United States is like a road which, from some hilltop, we 
may watch as it comes winding up from the horizon to our 
immediate foreground. Looking ahead, we can not see ex- 
actly where it goes, but we can see the hills which inclose the 
broad valley, and we know that the road must proceed some- 
where within this valley. and in a certain general direction. 
American foreign policy, with many local turnings, has de- 
veloped for over a hundred years toward the present degree 
of participation with other nations of the world in matters 
of common interest. We cannot be positive of the exact 
path which American policy will take in the future, but there 
are certain outstanding factors which so control the situation 
that we can see clearly the general direction in which it must 
proceed.” 

The thesis of the author is that the United States does 
not have a set of policies which apply uniformly in all parts 
of the world. “It has a separate policy for Europe, an- 
other for the Americas, and still a third for the Pacific and 
the Far East.” He discusses first the policy toward Eu- 
rope; namely, the attempt to keep out of European poli- 
tics. In so doing, he sketches the philosophy and history 
of the idea of isolation, contrasts it with the policy of po- 
litical co-operation which developed after the Spanish War, 
and discusses the clash between those policies which was pre- 
cipitated by events in the Great War. In this connection 
he surveys the unofficial diplomacy of co-operation that has 
come to stand beside the official diplomacy. of isolation—the 
indirect but often strong impact of the United States upon 
situations with which it was not ready to deal officially. In 
pointing out this conflict, there is no effort to conceal the 
complexity of American public opinion. At the same time, 
it is made equally clear that the United States “will be com- 
pelled in the future to follow a course of much closer co- 
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operation, economic and political, with the other nations of 
the world than it is following today; and it will be forced 
to do this, no matter what our political platforms state, or 
our political parties desire, or the majority of the American 
people really wish at the present time.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, the related policy in the Carib- 
bean, and the policy of Pan-Americanism are discussed and 
contrasted with the competing policies of Latin-American- 
ism and Pan-Hispanic union. His analysis of the essential 
elements of the Monroe Doctrine and of the Latin attitude 
toward it is peculiarly valuable. He has made a first hand 
study of Latin-American sentiment, and brings to his vol- 
ume much more than the casual impressions of the hasty 
traveler. In discussing the Caribbean policy he empha- 
sizes the fact that “public sentiment in the United States 
will not permit the Caribbean area, or any considerable part 
of it, to lapse into political, economic, or financial anarchy. 
The policies of the United States for maintaining a reason- 
able degree of stability will doubtless, in the main, be con- 
tinued for some years to come. But the means of executing 
these policies can well be improved. As few interventions 
as possible, and terminated as soon as possible; more civil 
and less military government during an intervention; and 
administrators who are more sympathetic with the peoples 
of these republics, would render these policies not less ef- 
fective, yet far more acceptable to Latin America.” 

He does not attempt to excuse the means that have some- 
times been used in carrying out the Caribbean policy, but 
defends the policy itself as wise, emphasizing the fact thet 
no shot fired in a Caribbean republic will bring war among 
the great powers, as the assassination of the Austrian arch- 
duke in the Balkans precipitated European strife. American 
policy throughout this hemisphere is credited by the author 
with being at least partly responsible for the contrast with 
Europe, where the many states are burdened with arma- 
ments, whereas in the Americas, the nations, despite their 
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difficulties one with another, are relatively unarmed and free 
from political and racial feuds. 

In some respects the most interesting section of the book 
deals with the United States policy in the Far East. The 
“open door” and the “integrity of China,” the growth of 
friction with Japan, the Washington conference and the 
dramatic reversal of Japanese policy, the era of good feel- 
ing, and the heedless action of Congress with reference to 
Japanese exclusion—these are carried in swift panorama 
before the reader, each with admirable restraint, but with 
the definiteness of a cameo. If one would familiarize him- 
self with the major problems in recent foreign policy, there 
is no better place to turn than to this little book. 

Samuel Flagg Bemis’s “Pinckney’s Treaty” is still a dif- 
ferent kind of volume. It is a work of scholarship in the 
technical sense of the term, but it is no narrow subject which 
occupies the writer. He has devoted many years to the study 
of the foreign policy of Washington’s administration, to the 
examination of documents here and abroad, as they bear 
upon the diplomacy of the period. He has already, in his 
volume on the Jay treaty, made the most distinguished 
contribution to an understanding of the formative years of 
American diplomacy that has been made in several decades. 
As the Jay treaty opened the general subject of American 
relations with England in those critical years, so this vol- 
ume is much more than a discussion of Pinckney’s treaty 
of 1795. Indeed, less than a third of the volume is devoted 
to the treaty itself. Rather, it is a discussion of the whole 
background and history of American relations with Spain 
from the beginning through 1795. 

The book is thoroughly documented. It takes account 
of everything of significance which has been written on the 
subject before, and proceeds to blaze new paths in conse- 
quence of original study. It contains much of the extraor- 
dinary record of trafficking and buffeting which ground in- 
to the consciousness of the United States the fundamental 
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hostility of Europe, which is one basis of the traditional pol- 
icy of isolation. 

Intrigues in the West, and the impotence of the United 
States to deal with successive diplomatic crises, are mar- 
shaled in dramatic fashion. Thomas Jefferson furnished 
the key to the solution. The quarrels of Europe, he held, 
would solve the predicaments of American diplomacy. It 
was no easy path the United States had to follow. In fact, 
one is sometimes given the impression that we were stum- 
bling blindfold through a trackless waste—blindfold, be- 
cause the news came so slowly from Europe that it was out 
of date before it was received; a trackless waste, because 
the complexities of European diplomacy were so involved 
and changed with such kaleidoscopic rapidity that no clear 
path revealed itself. Nor had the United States the 
strength to hew out a path. The major care of the ad- 
ministration must be for domestic matters, for holding to- 
gether a union which seemed in danger of being torn apart 
by the tensions which developed within its own structure. 

Jefferson was for “patience and persuasion” always, in 
the faith that sooner or later American abstention from war 
would be of so much value to one party or other that the 
desires of the United States would be met as the price of 
neutrality. Jefferson’s policy was not different, therefore, 
as Secretary of State from his policy as President, but so 
far as the treaty of 1795 is concerned, it was infinitely more 
successful. ‘True, he had retired from office before Pinck- 
ney’s treaty was made, but the fact is that the Pinckney 
treaty came precisely as Jefferson had predicted. Spain 
was in process of changing alliances. Peace had been made 
with France, and Spain now stood in fear of its former 
ally, England. Learning that Jay’s treaty had been nego- 
tiated, but not aware of its text, the upstart Godoy, in charge 
of Spanish affairs, feared that the Jay treaty involved or 
presaged a union of the United States and Britain. Such 
a union would seal the doom of Spanish possessions in 
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America, and in eager haste to save that situation, Godoy 
hurriedly. agreed to Pinckney’s treaty. 

The fruits were astonishing. “From it flowed almost im- 
measurable consequences for the future territorial expan- 
sion of the United States. Issues arising over this docu- 
ment led to the negotiations which brought, at the profit 
of European imbroglios imperfectly understood across the 
Atlantic, the extension of American territory to the Gulf 
of Mexico and to the Pacific Ocean. If it had not been for 
the right of deposit and the necessity of protecting it, it is 
extremely unlikely that President Jefferson’s diplomatists 
in 1803 would have been suing at the Court of Napoleon for 
the purchase of the island of New Orleans at the very time 
when larger issues, unbeknownst to Jefferson, constrained 
that despot to sell all of Louisiana. What then would have 
been the destiny of that great region? A second Canada?” 

This is an admirable book. The portraits of the charac- 
ters are fair and penetrating. The tangled scheme is not 
simplified to the point of unreality, but its knots are loosened 
so that we may examine the convolutions for ourselves. 
There is nothing of preachment, but there is sure percep- 
tion of significances. If one wishes to understand the Missis- 
sippi question, the feelings of the frontiersmen, the nature 
and methods of Spanish intrigue, the characters of Amer- 
ican diplomacy, the forces which shaped policy, and the 
circumstances which brought triumph, this book can not be 
neglected. 

Even more extraordinary is the volume by Dexter Per- 
kins. A really distinguished contribution to the literature 
of American diplomatic history is made by his study of “The 
Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826.” It is an unhurried piece of 
reflective writing, based upon wide research and accurate 
scholarship. 

For over fifteen years the author has been gathering ma- 
terial in the archives at Washington, London, Paris, Vi- 
enna, Berlin, St. Petersburg (1912), Madrid, and Seville. 
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Not only did he gather material, but he read enormous 
quantities of manuscripts to find out what they did not say! 
Only by reading the dispatches that passed between the 
several foreign offices and their representatives in the various 
capitals was it possible to discover how much attention the 
message of President Monroe attracted, and how far it 
may be said to have shaped, or to have deflected, policy. 
The argument from silence is always a difficult instrument 
of reasoning; it is disastrous unless employed with great 
skill and with precise care to explore every spot where the 
silence might have been broken. In historical writing one 
will go far to discover a book where the argument is used 
more soundly or more effectively. 

What may be called the principal contribution of the 
book is the demonstration that the historical importance of 
the Monroe Doctrine in American thought has led to the 
habit of reading back its later importance into its origin. 
The way. was open for this error because most writers took 
the statement of dangers then existent, as found in the mes- 
sage, at their face value, and, working from American 
sources, corroborated them. Then, using the post hoc, 
propter hoc method, they urged that since the things Mon- 
roe sought to avert did not happen, it must have been the 
message which prevented their occurrence. The principal 
variant to this theme has been that the origin of the doc- 
trine was English, and that its effectiveness was the result 
of British policy and action. 

Mr. Perkins approaches the matter from the viewpoint 
of a person informed upon the whole range of European 
and American diplomatic discussion of the day. There is 
back of the book a refreshing knowledge of the facts. He 
knows them so well that they do not obtrude themselves like 
awkward soldiers on dress parade; he marshals them easily 
and without the obvious marks of effort. That alone is of 
first importance, because it throws the doctrine into its 
proper local perspective, and because it gives us real in- 
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sight not only into what Monroe, Adams, and the Americans 
thought was European policy, but what those policies ac- 
tually were. 

The power of the Monroe Doctrine “lies in the fact that 
it expressed what many men, great and humble, had 
thought, were thinking then, and were to think in the fu- 
ture. The ideas which it set forth were in the air. True 
or false, they were views to which the common thought of 
America might respond . . . they expressed a view- 
point which was, and in no small degree is today, the view- 
point of the people of the United States themselves.” 
Such a sane and sensible standpoint makes the ques- 
tion of authorship, between partisans of Adams and Mon- 
roe, “essentially a barren one.” “Monroe played a worthy 
and not inconspicuous role in the grave debates and mo- 
mentous decisions of the autumn of 1823.” “He had an 
effective counsellor and co-worker in his Secretary of State.” 

To have taken an old subject and made it new; to have 
dealt with controversial material with clarity, and vigor, 
yet with dispassionate impartiality; to have altered old no- 
tions without displaying anything of the zeal or joy of the 
iconoclast; to have painted a picture of great complexity 
in perfect proportion and perspective, is to have done a 
noteworthy bit of writing. Dexter Perkins has done all this. 
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TWO STUDIES OF JESUS 


By Epwarp WaGENKNECHT 


N THE astonishing revival of interest in biography 
[~ is so marked a feature of the literary activity of 

our day, the Central Life of all history has hitherto been 
only very inadequately treated. In these new studies of Pro- 
fessor Case and Mr. Murry, however, two distinct and com- 
pletely. modern lines of approach have been marked out. 

“Jesus—A New Biography” sums up, from the stand- 
point of one of the leaders of New Testament study in 
America, the contributions which modern scholarship has 
thus far made towards the understanding of Jesus’s life on 
earth. Dr. Case’s method is frankly that of “social orienta- 
tion.” His primary purpose is to remove from the gospel 
records all “features that owe their presence to the creative 
impulses of the author and his Christian associates at the 
moment when the document was written.” From the study 
of other sources he essays to determine the intellectual and 
spiritual background against which Jesus moved. This 
achieved, he proceeds to accept traditions, wherever found, 
which seem to him to fit naturally into this background, and 
rejects all that do not. 

That the method implies much negation, it would be futile 
to deny. The Virgin Birth is summarily dismissed. Jesus 
was born at Nazareth, not at Bethlehem. His education 
probably stopped before he had gained a knowledge of He 
brew. He was the disciple of John the Baptist to a larger 
extent than our re-cast gospels records would have us be- 
lieve. The “garish display of the miraculous” was added to 
the authentic story of his life in order that he might com- 
pete on their own ground with the far-famed healers of the 
Gentile world. It is highly improbable that he ever called 
himself the Son of Man; if he did call himself the Son of 


Jesus—A New Biography. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $3.00. Jesus—Man of Genius, By J. Middleton 
Murry. New York: Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 
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God, it was with no intention of claiming Messianic preroga- 
tives. 

But to realize that “Jesus—A New Biography” must 
be an exceedingly painful book for many Christians is not 
to deny. its value. Few of us doubt that Jesus as he lived 
was greater than any man’s dream of him, and no trouble is 
too great which can succeed in bringing him closer to us. 
Dr. Case makes several valuable contributions. Of more 
than antiquarian interest is his emphasis on the proximity 
of Nazareth to the city of Sepphoris. Here, in Jesus’s young 
manhood, extensive building operations were in progress; 
here Jesus may have worked as a carpenter. Here, too, sug- 
gests Dr. Case, in this cosmopolitan setting, the distinctively 
and exclusively Jewish training of his youth may have been 
modified in preparation for the tolerant liberalism later so 
characteristic of his teaching. The reasons for the conserv- 
ative opposition to Jesus and his message are clearer in Dr. 
Case’s pages than they have ever seemed before: indeed I 
am not sure but that this is the best feature of his study. 

In a way this book is not a biography of Jesus at all, for 
it deals largely with backgrounds. But surely it points out 
some of the things which the biographers of Jesus in the 
future must keep in mind. I do not pretend that the au- 
thor has kept himself wholly free from unwarranted theoriz- 
ing. Often he sets forth with extreme self-confidence con- 
clusions which might better be only. tentatively urged. For 
example, even the Lord’s Prayer is put forward into the 
period of gospel-writing, on the ground that it then an- 
swered the need of the organizing church for a community 
petition. Often Dr. Case takes it for granted that a cer- 
tain thing happened in a certain way because that would 
have been the reasonable thing to expect. But unfortu- 
nately for scholars who deal in suppositions, in this world 
it is often the wnreasonable thing which does happen. I be- 
lieve Dr. Case has written an indispensable book for all who 
are seriously interested in the historic truth concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth, but I am far from convinced that the 
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whole truth concerning him can ever be comprised within 
the boundaries of a critical method. 

By way of illustration we may turn to Middleton Murry. 
“Jesus—Man of Genius” represents an intensely personal 
reaction to the Reality of the Nazarene, an approach to the 
problem from the simple standpoint of human need. “The 
Jesus who is presented in these pages is simply the Jesus 
who is real to me.” Though he is by no means ignorant of 
Biblical scholarship, Murry’s equipment in these matters 
is, of course, not for a moment to be compared with that of 
Dr. Case. Modestly he presents his credentials: 
much of my life has been spent in the effort to understeill 
men of genius.” And again: “My. training as a literary 
critic might be the quivalent of the more specialized train- 
ing of the professor of divinity.” He should have men- 
tioned also, as his special qualifications for this task, the 
rare and lovely sensitiveness to spiritual values which is 
characteristic of all his writing, and the great fact of his 
life, that he was for more than ten years the husband of 
Katherine Mansfield, that fine, heroic soul that will some 
day be enrolled in the calendar of the saints. Everything 
Murry may ever write of genius henceforth will be colored 
by his first-hand contact with it in her. She was the ob- 
vious key with which, a little while ago, he unlocked the 
soul of Keats: she is visible here again as his means of ap- 
proach to Jesus. And here, as so often in the life of the 
spirit, intuition takes us up at the point where erudition 
leaves us. Fuller information might well lead Mr. Murry 
to a modification of his views on certain subjects. But it 
is hard to see how it could in any way improve the glorious 
vision of Jesus that he found in his own soul and that he 
presents in terms which the modern man can understand. 

The precise terms of that interpretation need not be set 
forth here as I tried to set them forth for Dr. Case, for this 
book is literature and its value does not inhere in its infor- 
mation. Murry’s Jesus is the teacher who gave himself to 
God as no other man has ever given himself, the Lover of 
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Men who thought of himself simply as the first-born of 
many brethern, the Peerless One whose challenge to the 
conscience of humanity has lain unaccepted now these many, 
centuries, and never, in any sense, the supernatural savior 
of the creeds. Many of his interpretations—notably with 
regard to the Messianic consciousness of Jesus—are daring 
in the extreme: the quality of his ideas apart, it is astonish- 
ing that any man should be able to suggest so many points 
of view that are new. Whatever may be the truth concern- 
ing those aspects of Jesus which Mr. Murry does not see, 
the important thing is that it is precisely the Jesus he does 
see who is vital for modern life. It is a great book he has 
written, a book bathed in the lovely light of spiritual real- 
ity, and hardly to be read without tears, one of those rare 
books that actually contribute to the enrichment of life. 


SPRING SALON 


By Acnes RorHery 


tine tells us, in her book of that title. “Yet in spite 

of its age it never grows stale, and will be popular 
as long as humanity endures. It is a game at which all can 
score and none be beaten, which needs no materials and is 
never out of season.” And she leads us agreeably from 
a general exposition of the art of talking and listening and 
asking questions up through a fairly. detailed history of the 
subject. The final chapter on modern conversation con- 
cludes with the lament that no one now knows how either to 
talk or to listen: we are dull, trivial, vulgar. It is to be re- 


an HE oldest of games is conversation,” Olive Hesel- 


Conversation. By Olive Heseltine. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$3.00. More Contemporary Americans. By Percy Holmes Boynton. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $2.50. New Essays and American Impressions. 
By Alfred Noyes. New York: Henry Holt and Company. $2.50. Minor 
Prophecies. By Lee Simonson. New York: Harcourt Brace and Company. 
$1.50. Essays on Religion. By A. Clutton-Brock. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $2.00. Many Furrows. By Alpha of the Plough. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00. Lars Prosena or the Future of Swearing. 
By Robert Graves. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00. 
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gretted that so delightful a book should end on the hackneyed 
note of “There were giants in those days.” Doubtless there 
were. Strawberry Hill with its urbane host, and Holland 
House with its intrepid mistress are no longer accessible 
to anyone on this side of the grave. They never were ac- 
cessible to many. But with our usual hopeful ingenuity 
we moderns have managed to create a passable substitute. 
Anyone who craves contact with brilliant discourse need 
only invite to his library a handful of books—and behold, 
here is a salon! It may not have the impeccable formality 
of Mme. Geoffrin’s “artistic” Monday or “literary” Wed- 
nesday evenings, but it will have sparkle and provocative 
ideas, and furnish a background for vivid personalities. 

In “More Contemporary Americans” Mr. Percy Boyn- 
ton gives an encouraging and sophisticated interpretation 
of our present American culture, by showing that it is a 
logical development from our inherited traditions. Mod- 
erns who are inclined to think that iconoclastic observation 
had its birth with the first issue of the “American Mer- 
cury” are reminded of Herman Melville who remarked 
that since the missionaries went to Honolulu “the small 
remnant of the natives had been civilized into draught- 
horses and evangelized into beasts of burden.” Thus 
Mr. Boynton, with humor uncorroded by ridicule, and 
learning unweighted by pedantry suggests that what 
America needs is not so much a background as an appreci- 
ation of the background she already possesses. 

Alfred Noyes, in the course of many sojourns within 
our shores, has visited more than a hundred and fifty edu- 
cational institutions and more than six hundred towns and 
cities. In a prose more or less consciously poetic, his ““New 
Essays and American Impressions” interprets to each 
other the two countries he knows and loves. For the delec- 
tation of England, he describes a delicious old American 
town which, if it happened to be in England, would be noted 
as “Exquisitely redolent of old world charm.” He reminds 


the same readers that “when Rosamond the Fair wandered 
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by Godstow near Oxford its walls were considerably 
younger than those of Nassau Hall at Princeton.” Mr. 
Noyes is determined to be fair to everyone: to explain that 
any prejudices we may have against England have a _ po- 
litical origin, and that any. she has against us are partly due 
to our own unflattering portraiture of ourselves in our 
slangy crude modern fiction. 

Mr. Noyes’ meticulous division of blame for these “un- 
representative errors” is sharply cut across by the clear tone 
of Lee Simonson. Like so many men who have won their 
primary distinction in another art—he was a pioneer in 
American scenic design and is today one of the moving 
spirits in the American theatre—Mr. Simonson expresses 
himself concisely and unaffectedly. He has worked out a 
critical philosophy of art and sets it forth with vivacious 
clarity. Like Mr. Boynton he is interested—not in inter- 
preting America to England, but in revealing her to her- 
self, through her own art—the art in this case being paint- 
ing and sculpture. ‘Whenever I enter an art museum,” 
he remarks, “I seem to be visiting a stud farm, canvases in- 
stead of horses standing in patient rows. All that is lack- 
ing is the brass tag.” After a diverting description of even 
the best of museums, “which display everything and reveal 
nothing,” he declares that “if it is a misdemeanor to crowd 
five Italians into a tenement bedroom, it is criminal to crowd 
five great works of art into a space where only one can 
truly live.” He supports his theory and touches half a dozen 
other questions of present day art with equal vivacity. 

Very gravely writes A. Clutton-Brock in “Essays on 
Religion,” and very beautifully. Like Lee Simonson he 
has in the past uttered many brilliant pronouncements on 
art and on science. He is speaking in this book with pro- 
found seriousness upon the ultimate answer to life. With- 
out passion but with sad clarity he lays bare those delusions 
which enslave the mind. “No league of nations, no polite 
speeches of kings and presidents, prime ministers and am- 
bassadors, will keep us from hating each other and feeling 
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good when we do so, unless we can attain to enough self 
knowledge to see . . . that this mutual hating and 
boasting are but a suppressed and far more dangerous form 
of that vanity which we have learned . . . not to be- 
tray in our personal relations.” The remedy for egotism 
is not to pool it, as men do under the name of patriotism, but 
to care for something not themselves more than they care 
for themselves. “And the only way to find escape from 
the worship of idols is to find the true God.” It is not quite 
easy, for this reserved gentleman to speak so intimately 
upon spiritual matters; he is more used to the impersonal 
researches of art and science. But the time is short. Al 
ready he has heard the summons to leave this bewildering, 
sad and lovely life, and before he goes he feels he must give 
the conclusion of his long and earnest meditation. 

“Alpha of the Plough” is one of those gently. amusing 
commentators on life who tosses the ball of conversation 
back with a gesture which, even if it does not galvanize us 
into argument, never under any. circumstances offends us. 

Our salon must close but not before Robert Graves, poet 
and ethnologist, holds forth in robust accents upon the 
thesis that swearing has a definite physiological function and 
was once regarded as an art. “Swearing duels were fre- 
quent in the good old days when public houses kept open 
all night and beer was more strongly brewed.” Thereupon 
Mr. Graves with vehemence unrolls a brief history of the 
whole subject, beginning with Lars Porsena who “had no 
less than nine gods to swear by and every one of them in 
Tarquin’s time was taken absolutely seriously.” Mr. Graves 
regrets that swearing has suffered an imaginative decline 
“following the failure of the Saints and Prophets and the 
breakdown of an orthodox Heaven and Hell as supreme 
swearing stocks.” And the rest of us, even if we cannot 
seriously grieve that “swearing as an art is at present in low 
water,” are nevertheless very grateful for Mr. Graves’ de- 
licious fooling: for the seal of success with any salon is to 
have it break up in laughter! 
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The Romanesque 
Lyric 


By Philip Schuyler Allen 


With Illustrative Verse Englished by 
Howard Mumford Jones 


The word Romanesque acquires even greater rich- 
ness as applied to the verse whose fascinating de- 
velopment from Petronius to the Cambridge poets 
($0 to 1050) is here traced. And the verse rendi- 
tons can be no more happily illustrated than by 
the following exquisite lyric: 


These are arrows that murder sleep 
Every hour the cold night through, 
Love all day is pain to me— 
Hero of Roeny, where are you? 


It came to me out of a foreign land, 
Stronger than all, my love for the dead; 
Bloom and color have fled for me, 
And O! my peace is fled! 


Speech was sweeter from him than song, 
(God’s songs are sweeter, it may be!) 
But his lips were flame, and no braggart’s 
lips, 
And he was slender to lie with me. 


Ah, why am I not as I was, a child, 
A timid child, still passionless ? 

Age has me now, and I am paid 
For all my loving waywardness. 


Goary is my father. I 

Have all that Aidne has to yield; 
What are my people now to me? 

My heart is in Irluachair’s field. 


Around the sides of Colman’s Church 
They chant in Aidne stave on stave; 

They praise Dinertach’s name—and he 
Is a spent flame and in his grace! 


Chaste Christ! What sorrow is like mine? 
My heart is weary and fate is strong; 
é are arrows that murder sleep 
Every hour the cold night long. 


Ready April 15 


Don’t Overlook These Favorites 
Sournern Exposure, by Peter Mitchel Wilson, 


2.5 
LITERARY Stupies, by C. 
0 


Smith, 
Concarre Sxetcnes, by E. C. L. Adams, $2.00 
HERN Pioneers, edited by Howard W. Odum, 


$2.00 


$3.50. 


GONGORISM 


in the Golden Age 
By Elisha K. Kane 


Decorations by the author 


To the admiring poetasters of his day he was the 
Swan of Codorva, the Homer of Spain, but to us, 
in these “dry and sober times,” his boisterous ex- 
uberance, his flamboyance, his fantastic conceits 
make Gongora the symbol of a debauched art and 
a dying literature—and give this movement his name. 
It is not enough to dismiss him and his school as 
mere “bad taste.” That only leaves the whole 
question as obscure as some of his own farflung 
metaphors. For Gongorism represents something 
too definite in the cycle of art, and its manifesta- 
tions are too rife today to be so lightly waved 
away. Mr. Kane analyzes the movement in poetry, 
drama, sculpture, architecture, and music, with 
cutting brilliance, and illustrates his book with 
sardonic appropriations. $2.50 


America and French 


Culture 
By Howard Mumford Jones 


The vast amount of material has been so skill- 
fully organized, assimilated, and condensed, the 
enormous scope of the book so well defined, this 
work will long stand as a model of comparative 
study. One critic has said that the chapters on 
the American background are the best statement 
that has yet been made on that phase of our cul- 
ture. And its bibliographical and documentary 
richness, as well as its grocesiies point of view 
will give America and French Culture even fur- 
ther importance as more study is made of Ameri- 
can literature and American cultural aT 
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grims of Adventure” (Doubleday. $2.50), Sergey Oren- 
burgsky’s story of the late Russian revolution, “The Land 
of the Children” (Longmans. $2.50), Margot Asquith’s 
“Octavia” (Stokes. $2.50, in April), Esther Forbes’ 
“follow-up” of “O Genteel Lady” with the queer title, “A 
Mirror for Witches” (Houghton. $2.50), Owen Wister’s 
“When West was West” (Macmillan. $2.50), Lord Dun- 
sany’s phantasy, “The Blessing of Pan” (Putnam. $2.00), 
and Howard W. Odum’s “Rainbow Round My Shoulder” 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00), which one good critic has called 
“the most remarkable document of negro life that has come 
out of the present interest in the race.” Strong words when 
“Porgy” and Julia Peterkin’s “Black April” (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50) are remembered! By the by, right now 
while it’s on my mind: James Stephens’ “Etched in Moon- 
light” (Macmillan. $2.50) is out at last, the publishers an- 
nounce. Our Book Service had to return the orders that 
came after it was first mentioned by Peter Quince. The 
same publishers announce for April publication a book that 
Peter Quince hilariously and tumultuously recommends to 
all good people—or bad, for that matter—who like humor, 
good sense, imagination, human nature, fun: and who will 
forgive some dialect and a substantial foundation on folk- 
lore. “Up Eel River” (Macmillan. $2.50) by Margaret 
Prescott Montague is the title, and the stories are of one 
Tony. Beaver, the Southern counterpart of that miraculous 
American Munchausen, Paul Bunyon. It is a delicious 
book—every inch of it, including the pictures. There is 
another book that I covet the satisfaction of introducing to 
its natural friends. I read it first in the English edition a 
few months ago. “The Door Unlatched” (Minton, Balch. 
$2.00) is by Marie Cher, an American who lives in France 
and publishes in London. This is her first novel and sec- 
ond book. Delicate as a pattern in lace in language, plot, and 
psychology, it is an enthralling story as well as a work of art. 
But those for whom it was not made should let it alone; 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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The Modern 
Library 


at 95c “copy 


outstanding works of con- 

writers, identi- 
cal in content with other 
editions that are priced at 
two to ten times as much. 


Countrywide dtstribution and 
an unswerving policy of pub- 
lishing nothing but established 
successes—thus eliminating all 
costly experiments—have made 
this price possible. 


A Free Illustrated Catalogue, 
describing all of the books in 
The odern Library 
worth eserving on its own 
merits, ae be sent on request. 


Larne? 
OMPLETE, unabridged edi- 


tions; large, clear type; 
good paper; limp binding; pocket 
size; authoritative introductions. 
Handsome books meant to be 
rad and reread. 95 cents a 
copy at every bookstore in the 
country. 


Modern Library, Inc. 
20E. 57th St. New York 


To Your or 
Tat Mopern Liprary. Inc., 
20 East 57th Street, N. Y 


Please mail me Mopern 
books Nos........... 


() I enclose $1.00 for each 
volume (95c for the book, 
Se for postage). 

() Send books C. O. D. 

() Please send me, free of 
charge, your new illustrated 


catalogue, describing all the 


= in the Modern Li- 


Some of the Great Modern Novels in the Modern Library 
Complete and Unabridged 
NO. AUTHOR TITLE 
104| Anperson, SHERWoop, Winesburg, Ohio 
} 116| Beersonm, Max, Zuleika Dobson 
Lj 13| Butter, Samuet, The Way of All Flesh 
CaBELL, JAMES Brancu, The Cream of the Jest 
65 | D’Annunzio, The Flame of Life 
5 | Douctas, NorMAN, South Wind 
50 | Drerser, THEovore, Free, and Other Stories 
69 | DumAs, ALEXANDRE, Camille 
28 | FLausert, Gustave, Madame Bovary 
7 | France, ANATOLE, The Red Lily 
67 | France, ANATOLE, Thais 
53 | Gautier, THEOPHILE, Mlle. de Maupin 
134 | Merepiru, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
135 | Harpy, Tuomas, Jude the Obscure 
Hupson, W. H., Green Mansions 
Joyce, JAMES, Dubliners 
LAWRENCE, D. H., Sons and Lovers 
-} 128| Lawrence, D. H., The Rainbow 
(© Metvitiz, Herman, Moby Dick 
(_] 138 | MereyKowsk1, The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 
132 | Scurerner, The Story of an African Farm 
80| Turcenev, Smoke 
47| Vovrarre, Candide 
_} 1] Wipe, Oscar, Dorian Gray 


Some of the Significant Non-Fiction in the Modern Library 
“Best Sellers’’ on a Judiciously Chosen List of 140 Titles 


O 
nN 


NO. AUTHOR TITLE 


L} 127 | Arxen, Anthology of Modern American Poetry 


30| Breese, Jungle Peace 


BLaKeE, WiuiaM, Poems 
L) 25| Beyond Life 
3| Autobiography (Unabridged) 


[) 26| Gusert, The Mikado, Iolanthe, etc. 
CL) 6| Issen, A Doll’s House. Ghosts, Enemy of the People 


L} 114| James, Selected Papers of William James 
123 | Lewisoun, Up Stream 

{J 16! Moore, Confessions of a Young Man 

9| Nrerzscue, Thus Spake Zarathustra 


L} 20| Nrerzscue, Beyond Good and Evil 


L} 111 | Seven Plays of the Sea 

86] Pater, The Renaissance 

103 | Pepys, Samuel Pepys’ Diary (Condensed) 

C) 140| Renan, The Life of Jesus 

137 | Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell 
12| ScHopennavuer, Studies in Pessimism 

60] Sprnoza, The Philosophy of Spinoza 


_) 97| Wurrman, Leaves of Grass 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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it is not for the lovers of “art for art’s sake,” nor the seek- 
ers after “restful stories with action,” nor the literal minded. 
This book is poetical, a bit fantastic, emotional, subtle; a 
book that should be prized ten years after its printing more 
than in the year of publication. Its story is of a man who 
became two men and loved two women—one of today, one 
of the French Revolution. All the book needs to find an 
eager acceptance is that the right people shall read it and 
make it known; for the appreciators of such a book do not 
come when the trumpets blow. 

There is less interest among the publishers, it appears, 
lately in poetry. Virginia Lyne Tunstall in “A White 
Sail Set” (Vinal. $1.50) has collected her finest verse and 
Addison Hibbard is to publish in May an anthology of 
“The Lyric South” (Macmillan. $2.50). Cale Young 
Rice has added to his long list of titles one of his most in- 
teresting volumes “Stygian Freight” (Century. $1.50). 
Jean Starr Untermeyer’s “Steep Ascent” (Macmillan. 
$1.25) and Josephine Pinckney’s “Sea-drinking Cities” 
(Harper. $2.00) and Robert Hillyer’s “The Seventh 
Hill” (Viking. $2.00) describe themselves to all inveter- 
ate readers of American verse. Mildred Whitney Still- 
man, whose lovely lyric “Maine” first appeared in THE 
VirGintA QuarTERLY, has published her collection under 
the fascinatingly sprightly title of “Queens and Crickets” 
(Duffield. $1.25). Robert Underwood Johnson has com- 
memorated his seventy-fifth year with “Poems of the 
Longer Flight” (Baker & Taylor. $2.50). This is per- 
haps Dr. Johnson’s finest work and very lovely much of it 
is! I recall how one young student years ago responded to 
the emotional beauty of “Italian Rhapsody” when he 
listened to its author read it. Lowis Untermeyer’s “Burn- 
ing Bush” (Harcourt. $2.00) is on the spring list and 
Elinor Wylie’s “Trivial Breath” (Knopf. $2.50). If you 
want two worth-while poetry books Peter Quince suggests 


that you send in advance orders for “Fugitives” (Har- 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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ervice. 


THE SEVEN HILLS BOOKSHOP 
717 CHURCH STREET 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


® 
We Stock 


Nonesuch Press 
Haslewood Press 
Golden Cockerel Press 
Windsor Press 

Spiral Press 

Random House 


Publications 


“Virginia’s Finest Bookshop” 


The Book Service 


of the VircrntaA QuarTERLY ReE- 
viEW is constantly securing books 
for subscribers who have no good 
bookstore accessible. 


Try it, while the books you want 
are fresh in your mind. Simply 
write the title, author’s name, and 
publisher on a slip of paper and en- 
close check for the amount of your 
purchase. The Virginia Quarterly 
will deliver the book to any name 
and address you give, postage free. 


It is the easiest way to buy your 
books. 


Virginia Quarterly Review 
University, Virginia 


VOLUMES BY 
SOUTHERN WRITERS 


FROM THE LIST OF 
HAROLD VINAL, LTD. 


WINDS OF DAWN. 

John R. Palmer (La.) 
A first book of Poems endorsed by 
Henry Van Dyke. $1.50 


LAND POOR. 

Kate Speake Penney (Ala.) 
A Novel and Short Stories of the 
regeneration of the Soil in the 
South. (Jn Press.) 

$2.00 

THE MUSIC MAKERS. 

Murrell Edmunds (Va.) 
Hailed by critics a first novel of dis- 
tinction. $2.00 


THE WEST VIRGINIAN. 
H. E. Danford (W. Va.) 


A Novel of Adventure in the Coal 
Fields of West Virginia. $2.00 


PALACE OF SILVER. 
Kate Slaughter McKinney (Ala.) 


Poems from the pen of the famous 
“Katydid.” $2.00 


UNDER THE LOCUST TREES. 
Bessie M. Chadwick (Va.) 


Graceful and romantic lyrics of the 
old South. $1.50 


A WHITE SAIL SET. 

Virginia Lyne Tunstall (Va.) 
A first collection of poems by a 
writer already widely recognized. 


$1.50 
TOMORROW. 
Anne Arrington Tyson (Ala.) 
Verses grave and gay. $1.50 


8 
From your bookseller or from 


HAROLD VINAL, LTD. 
562 Fifth Ave. New York City 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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court. $2.50), a collection of verse by the Nashville Fugi- 
tive group, and “Selected Poems of Amy Lowell” (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin. $3.00): it is good news that John Livingston 
Lowes is to do the selecting! 

On the list of plays, to me the most interesting is Lwigi 
Pirandeilo’s “One-Act Plays” (Dutton. $2.50). I’ve 
read nearly all in the volume:—nobody else can do it as 
Pirandello does it—nobody! Paul Green’s “In the Vailey 
and Other Carolina Plays” (Sherman French. $2.50) has 
recently been published: a brilliant young author whose 
work deserves the praise it is receiving. 

Among the recent or “spring-listed” books ‘of serious 
character that Peter Quince has the inclination to call at- 
tention to, I like André Maurois’ “Disraeli” (Appleton. 
$3.00), interesting and quite unlike his “Ariel”, Robert 
Graves’ “Lawrence and the Arabian Adventure” (Double- 
day. $3.00), sure to exceed the worth of the money, G. K. 
Chesterton’s “Robert Louis Stevenson” (Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00), certain to sparkle and likely to coruscate, Robert 
H. Sherard’s “Life of Oscar Wilde” (Dodd, Mead. $5.00), 
Richard E. Byrd’s “Skyward” (Putnam. $3.50), the 
story of a notable adventure, and the author’s engaging 
personality is a part of the book, “American Inquisitors” 
(Maemillan. $1.25), an assault upon the “assaults upon 
the freedom of teaching” by Walter Lippmann, who is, if 
any man is, competent for the task, “Kurope” (Harcourt. 
$5.00, out April 12) by Count Herman Keyserling, whose 
recent place in the public eye will perhaps be partly filled 
by his book. It is worth recording too, that William Ellery 
Leonard, famous now as author of “Two Lives” and “The 
Locomotive God,” is reissuing his “The Poet of Galilee” 
(Viking. $2.00). A stimulating book is Aldous Hualey’s 
“Proper Studies” (Doubleday. $2.50). “The proper 
study of mankind is man,” wrote Pope and this collection 
of papers gives Mr. Hualey’s attitude toward many things 
including Behaviorism, Freud, and philosophy in general; 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Service. 


SOON! 


MIGRATING COTTON MILLS 
By Eugene Szepesi. 


A remarkable account of both sides in the great economic drama of the 
century,—in America: a new battle of North and South. 


JEFFERSON’S FAREWELL TO ROMANCE 
By Marie Kimball. 


The story of how Mr. Jefferson’s head won against a lovely woman, 
based on unpublished letters: a new and interesting story. 


THE DEVIL TO DINNER 
By Clemence Dane. 


A sprightly essay that will leave many Americans with the taste of lost 
joys in the mouth. 


HIDDEN FRANCE 
By Phyllis Bottome. 


A psycho-analysis of a great people written with the charm of the 
author’s “This England.” 


CODFISH CHOWDER AND SUN 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 


The recipe is too appetising to give away—yet! 
THE PRESS AND INTERNATIONALISM 
By Willis J. Abbot. 


One of the editors of the Christian Science Monitor writes on a “burn- 
ing issue.”” May foreign correspondents destroy peace? 


DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS 
By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
A new handling of a very old theme. The parties are psycho-analyzed. 
OUR PASSAGE TO ASIA 


By M. L. Davis 
An astounding story of what Alaska means to America. 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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much as “Life and I” (Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50), I am | 
told, is Gamaliel Bradford’s statement of his own outlook. 


Readers who have enjoyed the essays of George McLean 
Harper, published in the Vircinta QuaRTERLY, will thank 
me for telling them his “Harper: Spirit of Delight” (Holf, 
$2.00), containing those, among other papers, will be ob 
tainable by the time this page is read. 


The other side of the question raised by “Mother India” 
has been voiced by Dhan Gopal Mukerji in “A Son of @ 
Mother India Answers” (Dutton. $1.50). The little book® 
is distinctly a reply but it is written with snap and interest 
Too big a book for the brief mention that can be given it@ 
here is Howard Mumford Jones’ “America and French} 
Culture” (North Carolina Press. $5.00). “It is,” said aay 
distinguished scholar when the editor of the Viremmu™ 
QuarTERLy asked him to review it, “one of the most scholarly 9 


and delightful books that I have read for a long time, but I 
admire it too much to review it in the time at my, disposal.” 
I always like to close Peter Quince’s shop-talk with a 
quirk of my own. This time it is the University of Wash- 
ington Chapbooks, edited by Glenn Hughes (University 
of Washington Book Shop, Seattle, Washington, 65 cents 
each). They are pleasant little books of varied character 
but all interesting. Number one is “A Short View of 
Menckenism” by Joseph B. Harrison; the series includes 
“The Painter Looks at Nature,” Walter F. Isaacs, “Oedi- 
pus,” Barrett H. Clark, “Sinclair Lewis,’ Vernon L. Par- 
rington, “Lillian Gish,” dward ,Wagenknecht, ‘The 
Haunted Biographer,” Gamaliel Bradford, and “D. H. 
Lawrence: An Indiscretion,” Richard Addington. 

I must get back now to the reading of the life of “Julie 
de Lespinasse” by the Marquis de Ségur (Dutton. $5.00): 
it is far more entertaining than most novels—and 0 
Frenchy! 'The Marquis has cleared up one of the mysteries 
of centuries. Pity, too! How shall we save our mysteries. 

QUINCE 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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Telephone service, a public trust 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue widespread ownership of the 
Bell Telephone System places an 
obligation on its management to 
guard the savings of its hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders. 

Its responsibility for so large a part of 
the country’s telephone service imposes 
an obligation that the service shall 
always be adequate, dependable and 
satisfactory to the user. 

The only sound policy that will meet 
these obligations is to continue to fur- 
nish the best possible service at the low- 
est cost consistent with financial safety. 


There is then in the Bell System no 


incentive to earn speculative or 
large profits. Earnings must be 
sufficient to assure the best possi- 
ble service and the financial integrity of 
the business. Anything in excess of these 
requirements goes toward extending the 
service or keeping down the rates. 

This is fundamental in the policy of 
the company. 

The Bell System’s ideal is the same 
as that of the public it serves—the most 
telephone service and the best, at the 
least cost to the user. It accepts its 
responsibility for a nation-wide telephone 
service as a public trust. 


fl 
BELL 
YSTEM 


m THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE GREEN-ROOM 


“Here’s a marvellous convenient place for our rehearsal.” 


No section of America is more in the magazine spot-light 
than the states familiarly called The South, THe Vr- 
GINIA QuaRTERLY has published recently several articles 
on themes growing out of Southern topics: among them 
“The Democratic Party” by William Cabell Bruce, “A 
Tilt with Southern Wind-Mills” by Gerald W. Johnson, 
“The Dilemma of Democracy” by William E. Dodd, 
“These Things Doth the Lord Hate” and “Those South- 
ern Repudiated Bonds” by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
“Our Social Revolution” by Sara Haardt, “The Negro 
and the South” by M. Ashby Jones, “Fleshpots in the 
South” by Broadus Mitchell, “A Human Episode” by Ed- 
win A. Alderman, “The Democracy and Al Smith” by 
Louis I. Jaffé. Szerrsi’s “Migrating Cotton 
Mills” presents another phase of what the author calls 
the “greatest economic drama of the century” from that 
of Broadus Mitchell’s discussion of the industrializa- 
tion of the South in his “Fleshpots” of a year ago. The 
author is an efficiency engineer whose work is largely one 
of adjusting difficulties into which other engineers get 
themselves. Most of his writing hitherto has been for trade 
papers. The study of shifting conditions in the world of 
cotton will form later a chapter in a book which Mr. 
is planning. 

Mary Lee Davis has spent eight years in interior Alaska, 
where her husband, John Allen Davis, was in charge of the 
United States Bureau of Mines work, stationed in Fair- 
banks. It was a period in which she could watch “the Ter- 
ritory pass through its difficult transition period, with the 
war and the coming of the railroad, the depreciation of 
gold—the passing of the early pioneer type and life”: and 
gather material for a notable series of articles for Scrib- 
ner’s, and for “Our Passage to Asia.” Mrs. Davis fol- 
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(Continued from page 11) 


lowed her years at Wellesley with graduate work at Rad- 
cliffe and abroad. With her husband, a Boston Tech. min- 
ing engineer, she “has been wandering about the face of 
America,” in Wyoming, in Colorado, in a tent on the eaves 
of the continent “where for eight months she did not see an- 
other woman”—and after the years in Alaska, back to 
Washington where she had lived at intervals before. A 
child of the east, she has “broken horses and broken trails” 
wherever she has gone. 

Many delegates have been elected since “Democrats 
and Republicans” was delivered to the editor, but the au- 
thor has probably had no reason to change his views since 
writing it. ArTrHur Hosson Quinn, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Pennsylvania, a specialist in the 
literature of the American Theatre and an active partici- 
pator in public affairs, presents a point of view from which 
many. readers will dissent but which was found in The 
Green-Room stimulating and suggestive. 

Extery Leonarp had been recognized as a poet 
of exquisitely peculiar genius by a few people before his 
powerful sonnet-novel, Lives,’ made him famous. 
CLARENCE E. Cason, who has written the intimate study of 
his friend and teacher, has been a teacher of English and 
journalism at Wisconsin and Minnesota and has been a 
newspaper man in Washington, New York, and Louis- 
ville. He is a native of Alabama and went from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama to Wisconsin for his graduate work. 
He goes next year to head the department of journalism at 
the University of his native state. Mr. Leonard—a “col- 
lected edition” of his poems, by the way, is to appear this 
fall—wrote Mr. Cason: “I’m glad you're to do it. I’m sure 
it will be a good article—probably the best in real under- 
standing.” We've stolen those words from a precious lit- 
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Personal Recollections of the Civil War 
By John Gibbon, Brigadier-General, U. S. A. 


The autobiography of a soldier in the Civil War who saw a great 
deal of action and was in a position to write memoirs which strikingly 
reveal the Nation’s psychology during this great conflict. Through the 
intimate details, anecdotes and splendid descriptions in these pages may be 
gained a remarkable idea of the whole scope and feeling of the Civil War. 


$5.00 


Lenin and Ghandi 


By René Fildp-Miller 


The Family in the 
Making 


By Mary Burt Messer 


These two forcible personali- 
ties of our age are described in 
their relation to it. Their ideas, 
their words and actions will af- 
ford future generations clear evi- 
dence of our time, of work ac- 
complished and of how far it fell 
short of our hopes. 


$5.00 


An attempt to trace the evolu- 
tion of the family as a human 
institution from its earliest forms 
to those of the present time. The | 


family is seen as an_ institution 
of equal importance with the 
state, but hitherto neglected be- 
cause of the historic obscurity 
of woman. 


$3.50 
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A History of 


( 

Skyward By Hilaire Belloc Safari G 

The historical truth that A Saga of the African Blue D) 
By Commander the chief social and polit- : ¢. 
Richard E. Byrd ical phenomena of na- By Martin 
tional history are reli- Johnson 


gious in origin, not racial 
and still less matters of 
language, is emphasized. 


The famous North 


: The great story of 
Pole and trans-Atlantic 


the African wilderness 


flyer has written the This particularly interest- —tragedy, comedy, es- 
story of his sky ad- ing period of English his- cape from death, ad- 
ventures and outlined tory is treated in a sep- ventures among  ani- 


arate volume because it 
has a marked character 
all its own. $3.75 


mals and natives. Gor- 
geously illustrated with 
action photographs. 
$5.00 


his bold plan for flight 
across the South Pole. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


SENG OF, 


For sale at all booksellers 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 


London 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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tle post card that Mr. Cason exposed in The Green-Room: 
and now we've copyrighted ’em! 

Wis J. Ansor, editor of the Christian Science Monitor 
of Boston, returned from a long visit to Kurope impressed 
with the menace of sensational journalism to international 
amities. The first fruit of his interest in the topic is his 
paper “Dragon’s Teeth.” Since writing his paper Mr. An- 
Bot has spoken on the same theme before the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations and the Twentieth Century Club 
in Boston. He has planned, also, other articles in the hope 
of stimulating “a very lively agitation concerning the 
method of reform.” Association with The American and 
The Sun in New York, the Chicago American and Col- 
lier’s Weekly has given Mr. Anpor wide knowledge of the 
newspaper field. 

The group of poems by Cart SanppurG, the American 
poet, will be followed in a later number by other of Mr. 
SanpBure’s work. Mr. SanpsureG will soon issue another 
volume of verse. 

GEOFFREY JOHNSON, author of the quaintly individual 
poem, “The Norwich Road,” lives at Ely, Cambs., England. 
He is a London University man and has studied at Oxford. 
His work, poetry and short stories, has only recently be- 
gun to appear both in England and America. ALLEN 
Tate, whose “Idiot” in the July issue of the Virern1a 
QUARTERLY aroused much discussion, was one of the group 
whose work became widely known through “The Fugitives,” 
published at intervals in Nashville. Mr. Tare now lives 
in New York; his recent study of “Stonewall Jackson” is 
reviewed in this number. The poetry of Lawrence Les, 
who passed from Alabama and Virginia to literary work 
in New York, has been familiar to readers of the Virernta 
QuaRTERLY since July, 1925. Mr. Lee is assembling his 
verse for publication in book form. 
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Two Books of ¥ Percy MacKaye’s ¥ two Novels of 
Folk Fantasies 
oom: | THE LEAGUE OF : BLACK VALLEY 
NATIONS By Hvuco Wast 
ynitor A Chapter in World The Royal Spanish 
“essed Politics Academy prize novel. 
. By Joun SPENCER 
tional BassetTrT A romance of Ar- 
ti 
is_his Takes up in detail the 
AB- the work the League 
“oun- has accomplished. He says: This is an 
Cl b believes the League is outstanding book. One 

Bn ies, ne. The Gobbler of God is caught in the spell 
h litical motives and This is an amazingly Pied 1a” 

z the trying to reach its original and _ interesting esolate world. 
n and ends in a_ political piece of work. Mr. Mac- $2.50 
| Col- way. $3.50 Kaye has struck something 
entirely out of the ordinary @ 
of the in his Kentucky Mountain 
THE LETTERS OF field. His description of 
: QUEEN the Gobbler of God and THE LAND OF 
erican VICTORIA the conclave of wild tur- THE CHILDREN 
P Me. q keys is superbly dramatic.” By S.G 
nother Second Series. —Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Edited by $2.00 
Grorce Ear j A great novel of 
vidual Buck.e Kentucky Mountain the Russian Revolu- 
land A selection from Fantasies tion. A tremendous 
gland. 
Her Majesty’s Cor- Three short plays of the story of warring sol- 
xford. respondence and Southern Appalachians. 
ly be- Journal from 1878 to Napoleon deals with the og 8, 
\ 1885. “Entirely new effects of the invasion by of riots and pogroms, 
LL significance is given the railroad upon elemental through which move 
<GINIA to the political his- log-cabin life; Timber with sharply drawn char- 
group tory of the last quar- the ancient bee-industry of acters representing the 
ter of the nineteenth the mountain timberland 
tives, century by this book.” and Crickneck with the in- k yP 
» lives | —N. Y. Herald-Tri- | vasion of this world by | ‘0% 8° active a part 
”¢ bune. modernity. in the upheaval. 
or 18 Illustrated. $9.00 Illustrated. $2.50 2 $2.50 
IEE, 
work LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
RGINIA PUBLISHERS SINCE 1724 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ng his 
You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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From Lordon FLEeTcHER sent “Magnolia,” 
flower of his last visit to the South a year ago. Mr. 
FiercHer, born in Arkansas and essentially a Southerner 
in temperament and timbre, has iong lived in England and 
from the publication of his “Fire and Wine” in 1913 he 
has been as well known as a poet in the country of his resi- 
dence as in that of his nationality. Other poems of Mr. 
FLETcHER’s will be published in future issues of the Vir- 
GINIA QUARTERLY. 

No reader of “Captain Pye”’—Virernia QUARTERLY, 
July, 1927—will have forgot the author of the new Maine 
Coast essay, “Codfish Chowder and Sun.” Mr. Corrn is a 
poet with several volumes of prose and verse to his credit. 
He is a product of Bowdoin, Princeton, Oxford—and Maine 
sunshine. Wells College is his winter home. 

Puy.uis Borrome is an English novelist who is now 
living in Austria. Among her novels are “Old Wine,” 
“The Kingfisher,” and “The Belated Reckoning.” Her 
story, “The Waiting Room,” was published in the Virern1a 
QuarterRLy. In July, 1927, in “This England” Pry us 
BorromeE interpreted her own people to Americans; in 
“Hidden France” she attempts a similar task for the French. 
While the author is English, she has lived much out of her 
England. 

The activities into which Thomas Jefferson threw himself 
were no more various than the writings upon him since have 
been; but who could have foretold a vivid reconstruction of 
an episode in his life so vivacious as it is made by the letters 
of Maria Cosway? Marie G. Kimpatt, who has brought 
the Cosway letters to light and properly related them to 
Jefferson’s life and correspondence, is the wife of the emi- 
nent architect and writer, Fiske Kimball, now of Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Krmpatt is not new to the field of Jefferson 
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Walter Lippmann’s New Book 


AMERICAN INQUISITORS 


olia,” 
Mr The Barbour-Page Lectures 1928 
” IS brilliant commentary on the predicament of the modern teacher un- 
=e der popular government, as exemplified in the Scopes trial and Mayor 
d and Thompson’s book crusade, delighted large audiences this spring at the Uni- 
13 he versity of Virginia. In book form, these lectures have lost none of their stim- 
: ulating quality. American Inquisitors will appeal instantly to the intelli- 
S cee gent man who attempts to follow fundamental questions of large public 
f Mr. import. “Mr. Lippmann,” says Arthur Garfield Hays in the New York Her- 
. Vir- ald Tribune, “writes with an easy, clear style, but so tightly, concisely and 
epigramatically that a reviewer is tempted to quote at length.” Price $1.25 
rERLY, cMargaret “Prescott e*Montague 
Maine 
— UP EEL RIVER 
“a edit Humorous Folk Tales of West Virginia 
Maine tesnagae PRESCOTT MONTAGUE, one of the contributors to the 
Review and a Southern author of note, has delved into the folklore of 
her native West Virginia for these tall tales from the lumber camp of the 
; now mythical Tony Beaver. Of their quality Mary Johnston says in the current 
Vine.” issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review: “Here is a book that may go on 
ine, the shelf with Uncle Remus and a very few others . . . The world has 
Her forgotten about nature spirits. It would enrich itself if it would remember 
an American, backwoods, offshoot of that Family . . . So there shou 
TYLLIS be nothing more welcome to the forming American spirit than genuine con- 
ns 3 in tribution or discovery in this kind.” Illustrated. $2.50 
‘rench. 


of her THE LYRIC SOUTH 


Edited by Addison Hibbard 


Limself OTHING could emphasize the renaissance in Southern literature more 
e have than this collection of verse by poets of the New South. It is an 
anthology which will come as a surprise even to those who have followed 


tion of the course of recent poetry. Thirty representative poets are listed and from 
letters their verse Mr. Hibbard has made selections which reveal the new spirit 

ht characterizing the writing of poetry below what O. Henry was pleased to 
roug call the “Mason and Hamlin Line.” $2.25 
em to 
ie emi- THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - New York 
liladel- 

fferson 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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investigation and among her writings one of the most in- 
teresting was a study of Jefferson’s friend, William Short. 

Among the authors in the literary section who appear 
for the first time in the Vireinta QuARTERLY, Mary JOHN- 
STON is the distinguished novelist whose books from “Pris- 
oners of Hope” to her recent “The Exile” have taken an 
important place in American literature. “I never do re- 
views,” she wrote the editor: but it was a characteristically 
generous impulse that sent an hour later another note—“I 
have had a return upon myself. I want to speak of her 
work.” It was not just the request to review a book, but 
to say what she thought of Margaret Montague’s “Up Eel 
River” that won her from her considered resolution. Brn- 
JAMIN DeECAssEREs is the author of “The Shadow- Eater,” 
“Mirrors of New York,” and “Forty Immortals,” to name 
just a few of his books, some of which Rémy de Gourmont 
translated for France: of him an admirer says “De Gour- 
mont and Maeterlinck and Thomas Hardy have honored 
him, but the Sancho Panzas of our Academies and the Don 
Quixotes of our Intellegentsia will not pay him the homage 
of a reading.” The author of “The British Constitution,” 
H. Heaton, is a well known writer in his special field and 
the professor of History at the University of Minnesota. 
Harry CiEemons, formerly of Princeton University and for 
fourteen years librarian at the University of Nanking, is 
now librarian at the University of Virginia. 

The other writers who discuss new books in this issue have 
written before for the VirGiIntA QuARTERLY. JOHN Hype 
Preston lives in New York and Greenwich, Connecticut. 
ALLEN W. PortTerFIELD, formerly of the editorial staff of 
the New York Evening Post, later at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Virginia, is now at the University of his 
native state, West Virginia. His “Modern German Stories” 
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Count Hermann Keyserling 
EUROPE 


A million Americans know the Europe 
of the guide-books. Here for the first 
time is its heart, culture, and mind. By 
the author of “The Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher.” $5.00 


Alfred E. Smith 
PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY 


The personality and the political wis- 
dom of Alfred E. Smith are reflected in 
his speeches and writings which are now 
presented in book form for the first time. 
Edited by Henry Moskowitz $3.00 


E. M. Forster 
THE ETERNAL MOMENT 


By the author of “A Passage to India.” 
“Through all the half dozen stories of 
the volume there runs a rich vein of 
fantasy, catching its glint now from a 
sophisticated revision of heaven and hell, 
again from the shades of Napoleon and 
Beethoven, or the siren of Capri.”— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Sinelair Lewis 
THE MAN WHO KNEW 
COOLIDGE 


“Sinclair Lewis has written nothing more 

amusing than these satiric monologues.” 

—Walter Yust, Philadelphia Ledger. 
$2.00 


Elizabeth Drew 
JANE WELSH ¢@ 
JANE CARLYLE 


“By all means read this book; it is not 
only interesting but authoritative.”—J/n- 
dependent. Illustrated, $2.50 


FUGITIVES 


A VOLUME OF 
POETRY 


UGITIVES is a collection which 

represents the best of a small 
but important group of Southern 
poets—Donald Davidson, W. Y. EI- 
liott, James Frank, Laura Riding, 
Stanley Johnson, Merrill Moore, 
John Crowe Ransom, Alec Brock 
Stevenson, Allen Tate, Robert Penn 
Warren, and Jesse Wills. 

“That it is an important anthol- 
ogy no one abreast of the times will 
deny. But there is more to say 
about it than simply that. To me 
it is an intensely interesting docu- 
ment bearing upon the whole ques- 
tion of how vital poetry gets writ- 
ten. I am convinced that the way 
taken by the Fugitives toward poetry 
is one of the best ways.”—Mark 
Van Doren in The Nation. 


$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 MADISON AVENUE 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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($2.00) has just been published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Derrrpré O’SHea has lived in New York since gradu- 
ation from Bryn Mawr. Pouttrney BiceLow of Malden- 
on-Hudson added to his long list of published books “Seventy 
Summers” in 1925. Grorce Fort Mitton is editor of the 
Chattanooga News and a frequent contributor to maga- 
zines. CHARLES LEE Sniwer of North Carolina writes for 
various reviews and is an active journalist. Watrer A. 
Monteomery of the College of William and Mary has for 
many years been a contributor to periodicals. 


THE VIRGINIA 
QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


Edited by JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 


Advisory Editors 

Epwin A. ALDERMAN CarroLL M. Sparrow | 

Joun Cavin METCALF Bruce WILLIAMS 

THE VIRGINIA QuarTERLY is published at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia: in April, July, October, and January. Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3.00 the year. Canadian, $3.25; Foreign, $3.50. Single 
copies, 75 cents. 

Contributions should be accompanied by postage for return and 
addressed to THE Eprror oF THE VIRGINIA QuaARTERLY Review, 8 
West Lawn, University, Virginia. The University of Virginia and 
the Editors do not assume responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors of signed articles. 


All letters relative to advertising and other business matters 
should be sent to 


F. StrIncFELLOW Barr, Managing Editor 


PUBLICATION AND EDITORIAL OFFICE: 8 WEST LAWN 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 
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FRUIT 
by Warner Fabian 
IFE to the modern college 
girl is a laboratory experi- 
mentand an ssing adven- 
ture—but the of law, 


We win 


‘ N OF MAN nothing when they dash with 
THE SO OF A 


her thirst for experience. The 


by Emil Ludwig author of Flaming Youth has 
biographer of Napoleon, the man of = added a new type to his gallery 
| war, now gives us the story of the Prince of famous portraits. $2.00 
of Peace. Told in the words of a contem- : 
porary to whom the tremendous theological $4 uT 
of the life he describes were G 
unknown, this book presents for the first time Yi ENTLEMEN 
areal and intensely human Jesus. $3.00 a MARRY 
The Road to = BRUNETTES 
8 heat waves wr Ay 
by Albert Londres . hi t d * going to es so much for girls 
e is to 
VIVID and fearless expose of the in-  coab ues them a hine what they should 
ternational white slave traffic. It has get grouchy — 
been praised by all critics. Blair Niles said: take acalm, cool we-utabe entis Gams 


“A book of such integrity and penetration bly intimate illustrations by 
annot fail to influence thought.”—N. Y. stroll throu gh Ralph Barton, $2.00 


Herald Tribune. Now in its third edition. this literary gar- 
den. There are GEORGIE 


A sensation in France. $2.50 


| Contemporaries books here which MAY 
of Marco Polo a will amuse and by Maxwell 
Edited by 3 amaze you— others Bodenheim 
Manuel Komroft which will soothe 
i and cheer you. living in the underworld 


of a southern city. This prob- 
ing of her heart, 
mind has never been excelled 
in American fiction — it is a 
rtrait filled with pity and 
aughter, tears and irony— 
done without bitterness and 
with a tolerant understand- 


Te great travelers who 
were contemporaries of 

‘ texts are 
rate and of a most delight- 
ful quality. Black and Gold 
Library. vO. $3.50 


|BOOJUM: 


POEMS IN PRAISE 
OF PRACTICALLY 
NOTHING 


2. 

by Samuel Hoffenstein 

ing, technical brilliance, sardonic Seal Du 

Tits of youth, lyricism and just plain fun, the book 
will be worth at least ten times what have lightly 
= world problems, it cost you.” —Burton Rascoe. 
The $2.00 the eatness 

reveals, spirit an 
ET Gu i id chable fire— 
Pulitzer Prize Play SUNS N end cnthealling 


by Dorothy Parker 


STRANGE Author’of ENOUGH ROPE 
| TERLUDE ORE = which the 


critics will soon in to marshal 


volume.” — Saturday Review of 
Literature. Seventh edition, 
octavo, illustrated. $5.00 


by Eugene O’ Neill such phrases as “ exquisitely whimsical — 
NTO this work he has uncorseted but not devoid of grace—ironi- 8 
poured his accumulation of cally flippant—full of salty humor.” $2.00 
maturgic skill, his increas- 
invention and all his wis- Wherever GOOD BOOKS are sold. & 
om of life... It is the story 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 

ria | 61 West 48th Street 
be ? New York City 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 


UNFORBIDDEN 
V 


“I, PETER QUINCE” 


“If we offend, it is with our good will’”—FPeter Quince. ) 


HAVEN’T a testamentary mind. 
There are people who like to think of making their 


wills. They feel rich and generous et the same mo- 


ment, as they bestow their precious belongings upon a grate- 
ful list of greedy survivors. I get no pleasure from imagin- 
ing the things I now enjoy in the possession of someone 
else. They are now a part of me; let them be as wholly 
colored by another’s love when my hands turn them loose. 
No, I am sure I haven’t a testamentary, mind; but none the 
less I like to write the phrase “I, Peter Quince,” and that, 
I confess, has a testamentary sound. How else am I to 
achieve at once the familiarity of the first and the imper- 
sonal authority of the third person? I abominate the thun- 
derous “we” and the indirect attack of the passive evasion 
sickens me with its mock-modesty.. Besides—let’s be hon- 
est and shame him who has already guessed the weakness— 
“I, Peter Quince,” sounds so important. Therefore—To 
begin. 


I, Peter Quince, regret to learn that because I once con-’ 


fessed to being “under the books” there has arisen a Lil- 
liputian conception of me (I put the adjective where it be- 
longs) as a sort of gnomic, or leprechaunish creature, thrust- 
ing a wrinkled nose between book-covers as high as itself. 
The truth is I’m long and lank, and my hair is red. That’s 
about all I know about myself at present—except that 
there is a merry twinkle in my eyes because I love a mirror 
and I can never look at myself without being amused. 
Book-selling is my trade. Some day I shall retire to a 
little shop but meantime while I’m young and full of faith 
I shall sell books by talking about what I like and don’t 
like. And because I don’t have to make my living—being 


(Continued to advertising section at the back.) 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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HERBERT 
HOOVER 


cA Reminiscent Biography 
| By WILL IRWIN 


Herbert Hoover stands out as one of the most remarkable and 
romantic figures on the present American scene. His work during 
ites Al and since the World War is known to millions, but few people 
Miele’, biography know the adventurous story of those forty years before the war 
by far the best presenta- broke out. He was dealing with the intrigues of European govern- 
= of a Moog he ments, building railroads in the waste places of the world, open- 
. Rich in epi- ing mines in savage jungles, standing between primitive peoples 
hw erp and their destroyers. Now Will Irwin writes the story of this 
of his ances- dramatic career. It is an intimate and personal presentation of 

Y is a = his the real Herbert Hoover, by the writer who knows him best. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


HE DEMOCRATIC THE REPUBLICAN 
ARTY: auistory PARTY: A HIsTorRy 


By FRANK R. KENT By WM. STARR MYERS 
is difficult to call to mind one better equipped “It has not merely transitory but permanent value. 
this job than Frank R. Kent. The book is in- Dr. Myers has treated his subject with the indepen- 


ly interesting from first to last, and also impor- dence of a scholar, though with the vigor of a man 


to those who would understand some of the whose studies have developed strong convictions. It 
jor motivating currents of American political life is a stirring review and one with which no American 

te the days of Jefferson.’’—Knickerbocker Press. can be too familiar.” —Buffalo Evening News. 
Illustrated. $5.00 Illustrated. $5.00 

By OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 

straightforward and practical discussion of na- whole prohibition evil.”” — Knickerbocker Press. 
issues.”— Harry Hansen. ‘Here is some “A pertinent and thoughtful inquiry into our gov- 
talk which goes straight to the center of the ernmental habits.”—Trenton Times. $3.50 


E CENTURY CO. - ++ #£=xPublishers of Enduring Books 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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The Dutton Book of the Month for July 
is 
THE WOMAN WHO INVENTED LOVE 
By Guido da Verona 


Passion, love, intrigue, make a complex Italian tangle 
which the author has woven in a subtle, if intricate pat- 


tern. $2.50 | 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Margharita Widdows 


This book deals with English Literature from its beginning (before Chaucer) to 
the twentieth century. In its scope it is one of the most comprehensive books of 
its kind and is written in a most fascinating style. $3.00 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER WILKINS 
By Robert Paltock 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD BAWDEN 
A beautiful new edition of the book of which Charles Lamb said “we had classics 
of our own” and of which Coleridge wrote, “‘Peter Wilkins’ is to my mind a 
work of uncommon beauty.” $7.00 


LIFE IN THE STARS 


By Francis Younghusband 

ILLUSTRATED 
“Life in the Stars” is a study of the heavenly bodies not as seen through a tele- 
scope nor through the temperament of a poet, but as seen outdoors face to face 
by a man with the mind of a student and the heart of a mystic. $3.75 


THE PATRIOT 
By H. C. and A. E. Walter 


He held her with his glittering eye—*Now whereiore stopst thou me”—Suddenly 
the curtains part—a masked face—a revolver barked—a man falls with a bullet 
through his heart— 


THE BITTER END 
By John Brophy 


A beautiful and understanding story of an adolescent youth who has his ideals 
shattered first through the war and then through an unfortunate love affair. $2.50 


THE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
By Luigi Pirandello 
THE DUTTON BOOK OF THE MONTH FOR JUNE 


In this masterly and satirical novel of Pirandello’s, 
the subtle influence of women is shown as a power- 
ful force for good and evil. Romance, humor and 
stark realism are blended on an exquisite tapestry. 
2 vols., boxed. $5.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York City 


You can order your books through the Virginia Quarterly Book Service. 
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